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“The one Idea which History exhibits 


endeavour to throw down all the barriers erected between men 


as evermore developing steal into greater distinctness is the Idea of Humanity—the noble 


y prejudice and one-sided views ; and, by setting aside the 


tions 
of Religion, Country, and Colour, to treat the whole Human race as one brotherhood, having one great object—the free develcpment 
of our spiritual nature.” —Humboldt’s Cosmos. 
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renee 
ARLIAMENT was prorogued on Tuesday, 
with “warm acknowledgments” from the 
Queen for “zeal and assiduity” in public duties 
during the session. It was a session during which 
a larger proportion of bills has been thrown out 
than in almost any on record; during which mem- 





affecting those reforms, and have left them un- 
done. If Her Masesry had given to Parliament 
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bers have talked about great practical reforms, | 
have quarrelled over the practical methods of 
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has even during the last few days undergone a 
change. The Right Hon. Epwarp Strurr 
having been created Lord Betrsr— partly to 
compensate him for being shifted about when his 
place in the Government was needed—he has been 
replaced by Mr. Cuartes Pacer; who, at the 
hustings, talked moderate liberalism after a good 
set fashion. The best part of his speech was that 
where he contended for the right of Manchester 
to make experiments in education separated from 
religious teaching ; but the new member for Not- 
tingham will not materially alter the character of 
|the House of Commons. We must go a little 





" her, &y ® for words and. further in our choice of candidates, we must raise 
faye ee due for the work sothe more. stirring questions, before we can ex- 


done. As it is, the speech ifiakes the largest boast | pect the people to arouse themselves for the pur- 
it can of the principal measures that haye received | pose of altering the character of the House of 
the royal assent. They are enactments beneficial |Commons. Indeed, it is a question whether we 
to the Executive, to trade, and to those who go | shall be able to do so until the suffrage be con- 

















to college or to law. The improvement of the 


of the Executive. Cambridge University is 
slightly improved—we cannot say “ reformed.” 
The County Courts are further improved—a real 
advantage to the public. And the principle of 
limited liability is extended, though still with un- 
toward restrictions, in the act for regulating joint- 


stock companies. This is the work done: how | 


long a list of projects for all kinds of improvement, 
save political improvement, represents the mea- 
sures abandoned or lost! Of these the Royal 
speech makes no mention. 

Her Magzsry also tells the Lords and Com- 
mons that they have. nobly answered the appeal 
made to them for the means To carry on the war 
with energy and vigour. The Commons have 
supplied the means in millions of taxation, the 
country has supplied the men, the Government 
has kept to itéelf, and to the governing class, the 
advantages of military commissions with only 
slight relaxation for the benefit of the working 
soldier; and we have yet (o ascertain that the 
speech’is true; when it tells us that ‘the objects 
for which the war wis undertaken have been at- 
tained” —unless, indeed, those objects were falsely 
stated to the public. Already Russia is contesting 
the observance of the treaty of peace; she has 
not surrendered to Turkey the fortresses of 
Ismail and Reni; she has not evacuated Kars; 
she once more taken possession of the 
Crimea-—formally surrendered by Sir Wi11am 


So Parliament is dismissed for the season. It 


Coast Guard, and of the police, smooths the way | 


siderably extended. At Nottingham a people's 
man offered himself in the person of. Ernest 
Jones: the show of hands was for him; the poll 
of the qualified electors was so certain to go for 

Mr. Pacer, the middle-class man, that the Chartist 
| leader judiciously declined to stand. From the ex- 
| perience of the last session, however, when in- 
| ternal political questions were entirely shelved, we 
|may conclude that the class in possession of 
| political power does not intend to concede any ex- 
| tension of the suffrage until the misconduct of the 
members appointed by the present fractional suf- 
frage makes the bulk of the people angry. Every 
extension of the suffrage, since those statutes 
which took away the right of every freeman to a 
voice in the election of the representatives, has 
only been extorted by something like a resolution 
in this country, and it seems that our Conserva- 
tives are bent upon compeiling us to keep up with 
untoward custom. 

As our soldiery is disappearing in the Crimea, 
it is appearing on the great parade-grounds which 
have become a new feature in the scenery of Eng- 
land. Aldershott was the theatre, on Wednesday, 
of one of tlie grandest military displays which the 
people of this country have ever witnessed,—or 
rather have jeard of, for the people were prevented 
from witnessing the display four which they pay. 
The stage-manager on these occasions is General 
Kwoxtys, a court-soldier who distinguishes him- 
self by arrangements that keep the general public 
at an enormous distance—so far off that they 
cannot really see the proceedings. It is evidently 





held that the classes which cannot afford to ride 


on horseback have nothing to do with these mat- 
ters. Such a notion is the more to be regr ; 
since, upon the whole, the public shows a stro 
sympathy with the Queey’s desire to bring out 
the military qualities of the Englishman, and 
there is pleasure as well as amusement in the 
smile with which Jonn Bux sees the first lady in 
the land riding about with a general's plume of 
feathers on her head or a general’s pair of epau- 
lettes on her shoulders. 

Whatever her ministers may advise, Queen 
Vicroma is manifestly preparing the British 
army for greater efficiency in activé ‘service, 
What service ? 2 aii 

The ‘question is practically important. fa 
France also the soldiery, which has been disap- 
pearing in the Crimea, is reappearing on its native’ 
soil, and there it finds an important occupation. 
The Emperor Narorxon is forming a new army 
for a specific purpose—it is called an “army of 
observation,” and its purpose professedly is to 
watch the frontiers of Spain. Why? ‘The Em- 
peror cannot anticipate any invasion of France 
from that distracted country, and, in order to 
ascertain what practical purpose he may contem- 
plate in the army, which is constantly increasing 
in its numbers, we must see what is going on 
within Spain itself. 

Here is chronic confusion. O’Donnext has 
not managed his coup d'état with anything like 
the decision and completeness that crowned the 
coup d’ctat of Lours Napoteon with such infamous 
success. There has, indeed, not been apparently 
the same indiscriminate slaughter of an unoffend- 
ing populace, but there has been slaughter, and 
in numerical amount probably the Spanish 
slaughter exceeds that of Paris, as it has also 
taken place in a far larger number of towns, 
But O’Dosxetx had not acquired such complete 
command over the army ; he had not procured so 
well constructed an agency in the different pro- 
vinces; and, above all, Madrid is not Spain, 
Saragossa still holds out ; other towns in Granada 
keep the royalists at bay; in one or two places 
the Generals of the army have been compelled to 
grant an armistice. Here and there one reads of 
a General who has been arrested by the insurgents, 
The Governors of various municipalities haye been 
superseded, in some places the Captains-General 
have been superseded ; yet we do not learn that 
all the successors have taken the place of the 
superseded men. The municipality in Madrid 





has been abolished; martial law, remitted in the 
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. for a time in keeping Narvaez imParis; 
hand seems too weak ome ld 


capital, prevails throughout the country. But 
O’Donnetx seems struggling to keep rivals at 
bay. He has been compelled to admit Prim back 
to Madrid—that young General who once won 
the Queen's favour so signally ; he has succeeded 







of despotism with firmness ; amit is 
that various questions have al arisen bet 
the Dictator O’Donyext and liitroyal mi 

Such is the state of Spairte-for what, themy can 
the French army be intended? Is it a grand 
excise corps to prevent the export of contraband, 
commodities; that is, to drive back the Liberals 
should they be hunted down by the Royalists ? Is 
it intended that if O’Dowwext should be successful, 
it will cease observing and become an active 
corps? That also is possible. 

We gather some light for this question from a 
manifesto which has been put forward in the 
Monitewr. We have already noticed striking re- 
semblances of the stroke which O’Donvyett has 
attempted, and the coup d’ctat in Paris. The 
Monileur asserts that O’Donyexx’s movement is 
not a coup @etat ; not because it is a failure, but 
because it has “restored order.” And our In- 
perial contemporary labours to convince us that a 
coup @ctat consists in movements against a Go- 
vernment like O’Doynexy’s, or in “ popular pro- 
nunciamientos.” O’Donyxxt, therefore, is adopted 
by the French Government as the proper ruler 
for Spain; and Esrartero is condemned, partly 
for haying mingled himself with pronunciamientos, 
and partly for wanting “energy.” It is not pro- 
bable that Esparrero would seek an asylum in 
France. 

Has he sought an asylum at the English Em- 
bassy,—and been admitted? Should France in- 
terfere in Spain, will England assist her by not 
interfering in Spain, while keeping up the alliance 
with our Imperial neighbour? That support, of 
course, would permit France to spare a larger 
number of troops for the ‘* army of observation,” 
and although we should not be directly aiding the 
coup @’ dat of O’Donnete, against Espartero, we 
should be committed to a course of policy which 
would revolt every feeling of Englishmen. “ Eng- 
land,” however, is not permitted either to review 
its own army at Aldershott, or to know what its 
own Government is doing with its power and in- 
fluence in Europe. 

There are new trayellings and meetings amongst 
the crowned heads of Northern and Central 
Europe, and the diplomatists are in active move- 
ment. Some of these movements have been as- 
eribed to the renewals of Russian encroachment 
on Norway, the nature of which we explained 
some time since. How is our ally Sweden to fare, 
now that we have made peace with Russia ? 

Another subject actively discussed at present is 
the settlement of the Sound dues. The com- 
mittee on the subject has made a report, accord- 
ing to which all Powers except England have 
agreed to compensate Denmark for abolishing the 
dues at the rate of fifteen years’ purchase. Why 
this should be we do not know. Denmark has 
not been very true to her promises ; its Crown is 
in poor, contemptible hands; and the people as- 
sisted the King in regularly defrauding the people 
of Schleswig-Holstein of their constitution. The 
dues belong to a class of imposts which had been 
generally abolished by civilized countries—Eng- 
land herself abolishing some at the instance of 
America. Denmark, indeed, has no claim to the 
portal of the Baltic. It is not her inland sea; if 
the gate due went to any, it ought to be divided 
amongst the Baltic States, Prussia, Russia, and 

Sweden included. If the present American Go- 
vernment has acceded, it must be because Presi- 
dent Pierce is trying to make alliances in Europe 
as a coupterpoise to the loss of influence at home. 
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whether the conferences of sovereigns or of their 


her army @@the confines of the Sardinian states ; 
a movem@a# painfully like the French advance on 
frontier. 
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be the a’ 
the object of patriots should be to arouse the 
whole people of Italy, and to leave all questions 
of republic, monarchy, or any other form of go- 
vernment, to-the national decision. The letter is 
‘in the form of a protest to Many, whose whole 
course of conduct has proved that he, instead of 
taking that theoretical view of the subject, abides 
by the practical; dealing with the opportunities 
and instruments of political movements as they 
present themselves, and therefore aiming now to 
work by a union of constitutional reformers 
throughout the Italian States, with the Pied- 
montese Government at the head of the move- 
ment. 

The catalogue of accidents and offences—of new 
incidents under that head, independently of 
ulterior proceedings in the courts of law, such as 
the acquittal in the Burnopfield murder case,— 
is exceedingly fullthisweek. We have a gigantic 
railway accident near Philadelphia, where a 
regular train dashes into a dilatory school excursion 
train, and the party which intended to spend the 
day in a picnic is destroyed by the crash of the 
two engines meeting, the crushing of carriages, and 
then the burning of those carriages by fire from the 
furnace. At Church Fenton Station, a signalman, 
with too much to do, leaves unturned the signal that 
would have prevented a goods train from dashing 
into a dilatory excursion train; the Company 
itself having apparently issued imperfect instruc- 
tions respecting the supernumerary trains. It is the 


charge of manslaughter. The inquest into the 
Cymmer colliery appears to be bringing out evi- 
dence that the dangerous state of the works was 
known. A goed assize jury has returned a 
verdict of wilful murder against Burns, a militia- 
man who killed Carrny, a soldier, during the 
riotous mutiny; the wmilitiaman being recom- 
mended to mercy on account of the excitement 
prevailing in the town. Murder, says the Irish 
jury, is a venial offence when the murderer shares 
in a state of general excitement! A coroner's 
jury has returned a verdict of manslaughter 
against the pilot and mate of the Excelsior pas- 
senger-ship, acquitting the commander and officers 
of the mail steamer with which the other came 
into collision. Mr. Cornexius Evans, the ma- 
nager of the Tewkesbury branch of the Glouces- 
tershire Banking Company, is brought to trial on 
a charge ot embezzlement. It is an offence of a 
genus which at present appears to be prevalent 
among the class of banking managers. As Evans 
did not defraud on an enormous scale, he probably 
had not the means, or the genius, to think of 
coolly taking his departure in time for Sweden, 
or some other foreign tour. 














A Jvventtr Romance.—Two youths recently en- 
tered the yard of the Greyhound Hotel, Bath, and in- 
uired after lodgings for the night. Their manners were 
those of gentlefolks; and the landlord, thinking there 
was something strange in their being by themselves, 
asked several questions. They courteously refused, how- 
ever, to satisyy his curiosity further than by saying that 
they were going to sea. He also observed that one of 
them wore slight, delicate gloves and short trousers: 
this increased his suspicions, and he put the matter in 
the hands of the police, and separated the visitors, at 
the same time taking care that they should not escape. 
In the course of a few days, a livery servant arrived at 
the Greyhound, and claimed the children as belonging 
to his master. They were brother and sister; the latter 
fourteen, the former scarcely thirteen. The boy had 
been seized with a passion to go to sea; and the girl, 
resolving with sisterly affection to accompany him, got 
her brother to cut her hair, dressed herself in some of his 
clothes, and set off with him for Bristol. The tale, with 
one essential difference, is very like Dickens's “ Boots’s 





There is great reason, however, to doubt 


Story” in his last Christmas publication, 


ake related exclusively to the Sound 
dues. On contrary; Austria is strengthening |, 


_ IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT, 
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A suortmsitting of both Houses was held on Saturday 
morsing,,to-clear off some of the remaining business 
me Hovsm ae 

In the: or Lorps, the Commons’ ” 
on the Himors.or Lonpon axp DurHawReriremeyr 
‘Brow wersbrought up and agreed to. ' 

The: Comsetipatep Fund (APPROPRIA’ 

ajthiidh time and passed. mon) Br was 
‘ «| BWABES-AND SALES OF SETTLED ESTATES Rita, - 
i Dis bill being, brought back from the Commons, with 
tife clause intended to prevent the enclosure of H 
stead-heath again introduced;.Lord ReprspaLE oan 
ated his objections to the clause, and moved that i 
‘should be rejected.— On a division, there appeared—F, . 
the clause, 10; against, 6. The clause was ra 
ordered to stand part of the bill. 

Their Lordships then adjourned until Tuesday. 

Tn the House or Commons, after the reinsertion in 
the Leases AND SALE or Serriep Esrates Br, of the 
clause relating to Hampstead-heath, some conversation 
took place with respect to 


THE SCOTTISH EPISCOPAL BENCH, 

Mr. GLApstong, in moving for copies of any corre- 
spondence relating to the recent announcement by the 
Government of their intention to discontinue an allow- 
ance heretofore made to the Bishops of the 
Communion in Scotland, called attention to this 
and to the legal disabilities, not applicable to the mini- 
sters of any other religious denomination in this " 
to which the said Bishops and cl are ected 
common with the episcopal dusy ains Unies aie 
of America.—The motion was seconded by Mr. Back, 
who, while ohjecting to the grant on principle, thought 
it a hard measure to single out one communion.—After 
some remarks by Mr. PeuLatr and Mr. Dunean to the 
same effect, the CHANCELLOR OF THE Excneguer ad- 
mitted that he could not see any reagonable ground for 
this disqualification, which exists under an act of Parlia- 
ment, and must be removed by the same authority.— 
The motion was agreed to, and the House shortly after- 
wards adjourned to 

Tuesday, July 29th. 
THE PROROGATION. 

The Peers assembled at one o'clock p.m., to hear the 
Royal Speech for the prorogation of Parliament read by 
Commission. The Commissioners—viz., the Lorp CHAx- 
ceLLor, Lord Harrowsy, Lord STanutey or ALDER- 
Ley, Lord WitLoucupy D’Erespy, and Lord Mom 
EAGLE—took their seats before the throne at two o'clock, 
and the Commons were then summoned. At the samy 





signalman, however, who is sent to prison on the | time, admission was given to peeresses and ladies, con~ 


siderable numbers of whom entered the House fronr the 
| bar, and occupied the greater portion of the seats both 
on the Ministerial and Opposition sides of the House, 
| Previously to this, Lord VERNon took the oaths and his 
| seat, and judgment was delivered in two cases of 

| from the decisions of the Scotch courts, 

| Besides the Royal Commissioners there were present 
| about a dozen Peers, among whom were the Marquis of 
| Lanspowne, Lord Reprspate, Lord HArrreros; 
| Lord WENSLEYDALE, and Lord Denman. Mr. Dallas, 
the American Minister, occupied a seat in one of the 
galleries. 

The Commons, having been summoned, appeared at 
the bar, headed by the SPEAKER, who was immediately 
| followed by Lord PALmErsTon and several other mem- 

bers of the Government. 

The Royal Assent was then given to several bills, 
and, at the conclusion of that ceremony, the Lorp 
CHANCELLOR read 


THE ROYAL SPEECH. 
“* My Lords and Gentlemen, 

| ‘We are commanded by her Majesty to release you 
, from further attendance in Parliament, and at the same 
| time to express to you her warm acknowledgments for 
| the zeal and assiduity, with which you have appliet 
| yourselves to the discharge of your public duties during 
the session. ‘ 

“‘ When her Majesty met you in Parliament at the 
opening of the session, her Majesty was engaged, in e- 
operation with her allies, the Emperor of the Freneb; 
the King of Sardinia, and the Sultan, in an anduou 
war, having for its object matters of high Europeam 
importance ; and her Majesty appealed to your loyalty 
and patriotism for the necessary means to carry on that 
war with the energy and vigour essential to success. 

‘“‘ You answered nobly the appeal then made to yous 
and her Majesty was enabled to prepare, for the opera~ 
tions of the expected campaign, naval and military 
forces worthy of the power and reputation of this 
country. 

“Happily it became unnecessary to apply. those 
forces to the purposes for which they had been destined. 
A treaty was concluded by which the objects for which 
the war had been undertaken were fully attained ; 
an honourable peace has saved Europe from the calae 
mities of continued warfare. } 

“Her Majesty trusts that the benefits resulting from 
that peace will be extensive and permanent: that, 
while the friendships and alliances which were 4 
by common exertions during the contest will su# 
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interest in peace, those asperities 
tly belong to conflict will give place to the 
confidence and good-will with which. a faithful execution 
inspire those who have learnt to re- 
spect each other antagonists. 

“ Sepananse us to thank you for your 
woe of trial, and to express to you her 
fervent hope that prosperity of her faithful people, 
which was aie checked by the pressure of 
war, may continue, and be increased by the genial in- 

“ se aesspinengeged in negotiations on the subject 
questions in connexion with the affairs of Central 
and her Majesty hopes that the differences 
which have arisenon those matters between her Majesty's 
Government and that of the United States may be satis- 


«We are commanded by her Majesty to inform you 
that her Majesty desires-to avail herself of this occasion 
express the pleasure which it afforded her to receive, 
during the war im which she has been engaged, numerous 
and honourable proofs of loyalty and public spirit from 
her Majesty’s Indian territories, and from those colonial 
which constitute so valuable and important 

apart of the dominions of her Majesty’s Crown. 

“ Her Majesty has given her cordial assent to the act 
for rendering more’ effectual the police in counties and 
boroughs in England and Wales. This act will mate- 
tially add. to the security of person and_ property, and 
will thus.afford inereased encouragement to the exertions 
of honest industry. 

“ Her Majesty rejoices to think that the aet for the 
improvement of the internal arrangements of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge will give fresh powers of useful- 
ness to that ancient. and renowned seat of learning. 


ni 
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“The act far regulating joint-stock companies will | 


afford additional facilities for the advantageous employ- 
ment of capital, and will thus tend to promote the de- 
velopment of the resources: of the country; while the 
acts passed relative to the mercantile laws of England 
and of Scotland will diminish the inconvenience which 
the difference of those laws occasions to her Majesty’s 
subjects engaged in trade. 

“Her Majesty has seen with satisfaction that you 
have given your attention to the arrangements con- 
nected with County Courts. It is her Majesty's anxious 
wish that justice should be attainable by all classes of 
her subjects, with as much speed and with as little ex- 
pense as may be consistent with the due investigation of 
the merits of causes to be tried. 

“Her Majesty trusts that the act for placing the 
Coast-guard under the direction of the Board of Admi- 
raity will’ afford the groundwork for arrangements for 
providing, in time of peace, means applicable to national 
defence on the occurrence of any future emergency. 

* Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 
“We are commanded by her Majesty to thank you 
for the readiness with which you. have granted the sup- 
plies for the present year. 


“ My Lords and Gentlemen, 

“ Her Majesty commands us to congratulate you on 
the favourable state of the revenue, and upon the 
thriving condition of all branches. of the national in- 
dustry; and she acknowledges with gratitude the loy- 
alty of her faithful subjects, and that spirit of order and 
that respect for the law which prevail in every part of 
her dominions. 

“Her Majesty commands us to express her confi- 
dence that on your return to your homes you will pro- 
mote, by your influence and example, in your several 
districts that continued and progressive improvement 
which is the vital principle of the wellbeing of nations; 
and her Majesty fervently prays that the blessing of 
Almighty God may attend your steps and prosper your 
doings for the welfare and happiness of her people.’”” 

The Royal Commission for the prorogation of Parlia- 
ment was then read by one of the clerks at the table, 
and, in virtue of the powers conferred by it upon the 

ers, 

The ‘Lorp Cuance.tor, in her Majesty's name, de- 
clared Parliament prorogued to Tuesday, the 7th of 

The Commissioners then departed, the Commons re- 
turned to their own Chamber, and the House of Lords 
was speedily vacant. 

In the House or Commons, previous to the summons 
of the members to hear the Queen’s Speech, Mr. Srurt 
took the oaths and his seat for the county of Dorset, 
in the room of the Right Hon. George Banks, deceased. 


BRITISH CONSULS IN AMERICA. 
aan BERKELEY inquired whether the Govern- 
Lo ad resolved to reappoint our consuls in America ? 
aa rd Patammnatow replied that no decision had been 
@ to by the Government on this point, and no steps 
been taken regarding it by his noble friend at the 
head of the Foreign-oftice. 


THE CASE OF GENERAL BEATSON. 
ie Ronsvcx : “T rise to put a question of which I 
gave erae on Saturday. The House will recollect that 
Noble lord at the head of the Government and 


man the Under-Secretary for War, stated 


gentle 
the other rs ea 
General night that the inquiry into the conduct of 


was still pending, and that the House 
ough therefo P . a ‘ 
t re, to abstain from expressing any opinion 





made, the 23rd of July, a letter was written by the'Go~ 
vernment to General Beatson, based upon decuments 
which had been in the possession of the War 

ment a fortnight before, and giving a full.acquittalto: 
that officer. I wish to ask the noble lord whether he was’ 
aware of these documents when he addressed: the House 
the other night? I suppose he only spoke tlie-words 
that had been set down for him., That:excuse cannot, 
however, apply to the hon. gentleman (Mr. Peel),.who 
must have had cognizance of the documents whem he 
made his statement to the House.” 

Lord PaLmerston replied that. he was at the time 
perfectly aware that the question had been considered: 
by Lord Panmure, and he stated, as distinctly as he: 
could, that in a very few days-a decision would be:come: 
to by the Government, and that a ication would 
be sent to General Beatson. He did not,. however, think 
proper to inform the House what that decision was likely’ 
|to be, for it was not then: definitively settled. If any 
| inconvenience had arisen, it was owing. to the impatient 
haste of the hon. and learned gentleman (Mr. Roebuck), 
acting on a suggestion. of General Beatson.—To this 
explanation, Mr. Freperick Pee. added that he had 
stated that the communications received by the Govern 
ment did not support the charges made against General 
Beatson.—Mr. Rorsuck: “Tlie hon. gentleman: said 
that the inquiry was still pending.’—Mr. Pen: “I 
made use of no such expression.” 

Colonel Dunne gave notice, that early next sessiomhe 
would call the attention of the House to the: manner in 
which officers of the army are put upon their trial on the 
most serious charges, without receiving any previous 
notice of the accusations brought against them. 
| Colonel Frencu asked whether the Government would 
not now allow General Beatson to know the namesof his 
aceusers ?—Lord Panmerstron: “I do not know from 
whom General Shirley received the information which 
he communicated to-General Vivian, and which thelatter 
sent home to my noble friend ; nor am-I aware that my 
noble friend knows their names either. One officer 
whose name has been mentioned in connexion with this 
matter is Colonel O'Reilly—a man of perfeet honour 
and the highest integrity, who, there could be no question, 
believed what he stated to be strictly correet.”—Sir 
Cartes Burret thought the proceedings against 
General Beatson had been very harsh. 

THE CRIMEAN INQUIRY. 

Colonel Norn observed that the report recently laid 

|on the table with reference to the condition of the army 
in the Crimea attributed many of the disasters which 
| took place to the want of forage, and he wished'to Know 
| whether it was the intention of her Majesty's Govern- 
| ment to take any notice of the very gross neglect which 
j had been exhibited by Sir Charles Trevelyan, who was 
}at the head of the department responsible for such 
supplies ?—Lord Pacarersron replied that Sir Charles 
Trevelyan was not examined before the board of general 
officers, and he had not had an opportunity of making any 
statement as te the course pursued by the Treasury.— 
Colonel Norru said he should bring the subject under 
the notice of Parliament early next session. Sir Charles 
Trevelyan had refused to attend the Board and had 
|issued a pamphlet which was full of disrespectful lan- 
guage. 

The Gentleman Usher of the Black Rod, at this’ point, 
summoned the Commons to the other House, to hear the 
Royal Speech, and on their return a few routine cere- 
monies were gone through, the members dispersed, and 
the session of 1856 came to a termination. 











THE DEPARTURE FROM THE CRIMEA. 


Mr. Russet communicates to the Times some interest= 
ing details of the break-up of our army in the Crimea. 
He writes :—‘ The scene of destruction is as complete as 
the desolation in the camp. Four huge piles of timber, 
shattered huts, furniture, stools, benches, tables, stabling, 
and planks of all sorts, are blazing fiercely on the Fourth 
Division ground, throwing columns of light into the air, 
| which illuminate the deserted plateau far and wide. One 
| of these, by-the-by, consists of a somewhat more valuable 
arerse than the rest, It is formed of about 500,000Ib. 
|of charcoal, which was left on the ground near the 
central depét, and it is now a grand pyramid of orange- 
coloured flame, which must have cost in one way or 
| the other a very considerable sum of money. ese 
rude pyrotechnic displays are of course symbolical 
of much waste and prodigal outlay, and want of 
method or forethought ; but much of the profuse sacri- 
fices we are making may have been unavoidable under 
the circumstances. The Commissariat officers were told 
the evacuation would take much longer than has been 
the case, and they made preparations accordingly. They 
are consequently left with contracts on their hands, for 
which acquittal fines must be paid, and with large quan- 
tities of stores, which they are endeavouring to sell in 
the East wherever they can. The prices at which they 
propose to dispose of these stores to all comers are 
moderate enough—e. g., per 1001b. biscuit, 22s. 10d. ; 
rice, 18s. 10d.; sugar, 19s. 11d.; coffee, 66s. 8d. ; 
tea, 95s. 10d.; cocoa, 58s. 4d.; pepper, 87%. 6d.; 
rum, per gallon, 3s. 2d.; spermaceti candles, 

1001b., 116s. 8d.; moulds, 65s. ; compressed vegetables, 





on the subject. On the day after that statementwas|: 
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serai and Simpheropol, must heave fallen into our 
hands, and about 60,000 or 70,000 men. “But why 
so?’ some one will ask. ‘Could they’ not have 
got away? Most certainly not. There are’ 


the Putrid Sea at Tchongar. The 
outlets lies over waterless, foodless plateaux; broker up 
by deep salt lakes. The wells, which yield a scanty 
supply of water, are profound. pits, of which 
the shallowest.is 100 feet, and many are as\deep.as 150 
to 250 feet. They are scattered over the country very 
sparely, and they contain. but little water. The Russians 
confess their position was hopeless, had they beem at- 
tacked and beaten at any point along their lines, Itis 
believed, indeed, by many persons, that Marshal Pelissier 
received orders from the Emperor after the -fallef Sebas- 
topol not to attempt anything further 

enemy, inasmuch as the glory of the arms: of liad 

culminated at the Malakhoff, and the prospect of an. 
agreeable peace was visible to the keen eyeof the‘ac- 

complished politician. If such were indeed the-case; the 

Czar is under deep obligations to his cousin.” 


subjected to “‘ the persistence and brusque determination 
of our allies in-council.” According to-the:report.of the 
tourists above alluded to, our boasted. attack on the 
fortress of Arabat, in the Sea of Azof, was a very poor 
affair, and the Russians have even promoted the: officer 
who commanded, on. the ground that he beat off the 
Allied fleet. A few interesting particulars with respect. 
to the Rutsian. arnry may be added :— 

‘Vast as the population of Russia is in the aggregate, 
the extent of her territory is such that,in the present 
state of internal communication, it is difficult for her to 
concentrate troops, notwithstanding the ruthless system 
of conseription, compulsory levies, and percentage en- 
listments. Towards the end of the war, 
swallowed up her armies by whole divisions, and:a bate 
talion a day wasengulphed in the yawning craters of our 
shells. The march of a regiment through a country 
such as has been described was as fatal as a battle; and 
it was customary to estimate the reduction in strength: 
caused by moving from Odessa to Sebastopel at thirty- 
five per cent. hors de combat. During the worst days of 
its trials, the Russian army in the Crimea lost five 
hundred men aday! This: does not inelude casualties 
caused in the siege. The attention of their medical mem 


Sir William Codrington, writing 
on the 16th ult., says that on the 12th he handed over 
the dockyard of Sebastopel and the port of Balaklava 
to the Russi thorities, and! quitted the Crimea. 


THE ORIENT. 
INDIA. 

THe disturbances in Kimedy have ceased, owing to the 
voluntary submission of the Sowrahs, the tribe chiefly 
implicated. The reorganization of the Government of 
Oude is rapidly proceeding. The code prepared by Mr. 
Temple, a young man of eight-and-twenty—a code 
which has already become very popular in the — 








and Berar—has been introduced with some it 











166s. 8d.; barley, with sacks, 14s.; hay, 14s. 3d.; 
straw, 8s. 9d.; salt beef, per 3041b., 196s. 24.; salt 


cations, and is now the fundamental law of 
From a report on the census of 1855, just pba 
the Government of the Punjab, it appears the 
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religion is vanishing by absorption into the 
Hindoo and that the Sikhs themselves— 
but recently so warlike as to form a danger to us—are 
now no longer desirous of 
“The Government,” says the Times Calcutta corre- 
spondent, “has just introduced a new bill for the mu- 
nicipal administration of Calcutta. The elective principle 
has now had a trial of many years; but the Europeans 
will not vote, and the natives have always elected the 
same persons—two men notoriously useless. The other 
two members of the Conservancy Commission are 
officials, and the system, therefore, united all the evils 
of popular election with all the evils of official manage- 
ment. It is now proposed to create a kind of corpora- 
tion, consisting of twelve members, nominated by Go- 
vernment, who will appoint a working sub-committee.” 
The Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal has submitted to 
the Government of India, by whom it has been highly 
approved, a scheme of irrigation on an extensive scale 
for the districts of Shahabad and Behar, as well as for 
portions of those of Mirzapore, Benares, and Ghazeepore. 
A great deal of excitement has prevailed among the 
Parsees of Bombay owing to four of their youths express- 
ing a desire to embrace Christianity. The lads applied 
for this purpose to the missionaries of the-Free Church of 
Scotland; but, before the ceremonies could be 


performed, three out of the four renounced their inten- | his 


tion. The fourth held firm, Some assertions, to the 
effect that the three were “ persuaded and bribed” to 
give up their design, were indignantly denied ; but it 
would seem that it was necessary to employ the police to 
protect the would-be Christians, and that no arguments 
were omitted to induce them to abide by the faith of 
their fathers. 

Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy having, at the age of seventy- 
three, retired into private life, a public meeting has been 
held in his honour, and a statue has been voted to him 
in gratitude for his magnificent charities and public 
services. 

The money-market at Bombay is easier. 


CHINA, 

The cause of the insurgents progresses. The town of 
Ning-kwo-Foo has been taken: this place lies about a 
hundred miles westward of Hoochow, the centre of the 
silk district. Much alarm has been caused at Soochow 
by the approach of the rebels to Pun-new-Chiu. The 
imperialists have been defeated at Kiang-si, and have 
lost, according to report, three thousand men, including 
seven mandarins. Trade at Shanghai has been disturbed 
by these operations. 

The ratifications of Sir John Bowring’s treaty with 
the King of Siam (which came into force on the 7th of 
April) were exchanged two days previously with great 
ceremony. Trade, for the most part, has been in a 
healthy condition. 

EGYPT. 

The mother of the ex-King of Oude has arrived in 
Egypt, with the heir-apparent to the throne of Oude and 
a suite of ninety-eight persons. She was recently at 
Cairo, where she intended to remain for a few days, and 
then proceed to England. This year’s crops have proved 
abundant, and the Nile is rapidly rising. 

A three days’ féte has been given by Said Pacha in 
commemoration of the second anniversary of his acces- 
sion to the Viceroyalty of Egypt. Dioramas, dissolving 
views, Olympic races, and other entertainments were 
provided for the amusement of the public; and among 
these was a representation of the Battle of Kalafat, in 
which the Egyptian troops greatly distinguished them- 
selves. “On each day,” says the Times Alexandrian 
correspondent, “all comers were fed from the Pacha’s 
kitchens, and on each night, besides the illuminations, 
there were fireworks. A very pretty theatre, to hold 
three hundred persons, was built inside the palace, in 
which there were opera and ballet performances, forty- 
two performers having been brought out from Milan 
expressly ; and the Turkish ladies were enabled to look 
on from behind lattice-work at the back of the theatre, 
while the gallery was for the use of the European lady 
visitors. Military bands of music were stationed all 
over the grounds; there were three hundred European 
musicians employed at the different theatres, and refresh- 
ments were freely distributed to all present.” Redschid 
Pacha was present, and was one of the most honoured 
guests. He has since departed for Constantinople. The 
total expenditure for the fetes is calculated at about 
100,0004. 

The Greek Consul, on the part of his Government, 
has presented to the Pacha a Greek decoration, as an ac- 
knowledgment of the leniency shown by his Highness 
towards the Greek residents of Egypt at the time of the 
misunderstanding between Greece and Turkey last year, 
when all Greeks were ordered to be expelled from the 
Ottoman dominions. | 





IRELAND. 
Me. Surra O'Brrey.—A deputation has waited on 
Mr. Smith O’Brien, to try and induce him to reverse his 
determination not again to enter Parliament, but 
without success. The ex-agitator refused, saying 
he did not wish to leave the society of his family, and 
that he believed there were greater opportunities for 
his doing good in Ireland than in the House of Com- 
mons. “Under these circumstances,” he added, “I 
have no desire to recommence a career which would be 
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fraught with unhappiness to myself and to many whom 
the same time, I propose to keep a vigilant 
the legislation which may be brought for- 
ward for Ireland; and if, at any time hereafter, I may 
have reason to believe that my experience in public 
affairs can be rendered useful to my country, I shall not 
hesitate to offer such suggestions as the occasion may 

IMPERIALISM veRsUS NatTIonALiry. — The Nation, 
while admitting there is much that is undeniably true 
in the views put forward by a writer in its columns of 
Mast week, ridicules as a grotesque delusion the idea of 
expecting submission from Ireland. ‘“ We are bad sub- 
jects,” boasts the organ of Young Ireland, and, more 
truthfully, adds, “ we are worse rebels, and we are likely 
to remain as we are, worse still.” — Times. 

Tae Miura Motiny.—John Bannon, Thomas Carr, 
Cornelius Ryan, William Cummins, and Edward Laffan, 
militiamen, having been convicted of shooting at the 
troops during the late disturbances, have been sentenced 
to transportation for fifteen years. Stephen Burns, also 
a militiaman, has been condemned to death for the 
murder of Patrick Curley, one of the regulars. The 
men found guilty of attacking the military near Temple- 
more, at the races, were sentenced to ten months’ im- 
prisonment. Judge Moore intimated that he had altered 
opinion as to the validity of the three counts in the 
indictment, charging the Tipperary Militia rioters with 
firing generally at her Majesty’s troops without naming 
the latter specifically ; and he would not reserve the 
case for the Court of Criminal Appeal, should his views 
after full consideration remain the same as at present. 


t 





AMERICA. 


Kansas still occupies the attention of the Legislature. 
On Wednesday, July 9, the Senate was occupied with a 
discussion on that state, in which there was a great deal 
of personality, almost amounting toa fight. The debate 
lasted from mid-day until nine in the evening. The 
House was occupied the same day with charges of fraud 
against clerks in the Treasury Department. The Senate 
has been discussing the Brooks and Sumner affair, and 
on Monday, the 14th ult., they voted to expel Brooks by 
121 “Yeas” to 95 “Nays.” Two-thirds being necessary 
to an expulsion, Brooks was declared not expelled. He 
then rose, announced that he had resigned, and left the 
House. The Chamber of Commerce, and the citizens 
generally, have united in raising funds for the relief of 
the sufferers by the inundations in the South of France. 
The news from California is exciting. The Vigilance 
Committee have still possession of San Francisco with 
6000 muskets and 30 cannon. Their place of meeting 
is fortified with sandbags. The Governor has called out 
the militia, but the San Francisco men refuse to act 
against the Committee. The Governor, with his forces, 
is encamped near San Francisco. A long proclamation 
has been issued by the Vigilance Committee, in which 
the Government is accused of tyranny and misrule; of 
suppressing free speech, free writing, and free voting ; 
of putting notorious criminals in power; and of ruling 
by terrorism. “As Republicans, we looked to the ballot- 
box as our safeguard and sure remedy. But so effec- 
tually and so long was its voice smothered, the votes 
deposited in it by freemen so entirely outnumbered by 
ballots thrust in through fraud at midnight, or nullified 
by the false counts of judges and inspectors of elections 
at nuonday, that many doubted whether the majority of 
the people were not utterly corrupt. Organized bands 
of bad men, of all political parties, or who assumed any 
particular creed from mercenary and corrupt motives, 
have parcelled out ofuces among themselves, or sold 
them to the highest bidders; have provided themselves 
with convenient tools to obey their nod, as clerks, in- 
spectors, and judges of election; have employed bullies 
and professional fighters to destroy tally lists by force, 
and prevent peaceable citizens from ascertaining in a 
lawful manner the true number of votes polled at our 
elections; and have used cunningly-contrived ballot- 
boxes, with false sides and bottoms, so prepared that by 
means of a spring the spurious tickets concealed there 
previous to the election could be mingled with genuine 
votes. . . . . The jury box has been tampered 
with, and our jury trials have been made to shield the 
hundreds of murderers whose red hands have cemented 
this tyranny, and silenced with the bowie-knife and the 
pistol, not only the free voice of an indignant press, but 
the shuddering rebuke of the outraged citizen.” The 
members of the Committee add that they “ have calmly 
and dispassionately weighed the evidence before them, 
and decreed the death of some and the banishment of 
others.” Walker has deposed Rivas in Nicaragua, and 


Rica, General Mora, the Commander-in-Chief of the 
army, and the Secretary of State, have died of the 
cholera. Yellow fever continues to prevail in Cuba. 
The Free-State Legislature in Kansas was dispersed by 
the United States dragoons on the 4th of July—the an- 
niversary of American Independence. 

From Mexico we hear that the decree against the 
clergy holding property was published in the capital on 
the 28th of June. The Jesuits are to leave the country. 
The ports are open for emigrants, and liberty of con- 





science had been guaranteed by Congress. 
| Several persons—among the number the Portuguese 


Consul—have been arrested at New York, charged ein 
me a Se the slave trade. i = 
ew York Journal of Commerce attention 

the disgraceful fact that atcue trade oa - 
on to a great extent at New Yor 

the merchants of that city are ramen in “4 
traffic. Merchant vessels are employed as slavers, ww 
slip off in the dead of the night without being ‘aaont 
by the authorities. The fact, says the journal in ques. 
tion, is well known; but conv seldom 
obtained. — me : 

A most appalling accident has pened 
Pennsylvanian Railway. It ph fom apee 
= by a writer from New York that “1100 
of various ages, started from Philadelphi : 
teachers and friends, for a pic-nic named ore 
twelve miles from the city. There was but one morse 
and the train, being unusually heavy, was detained 
beyond its time. The regular down passenger train, 
instead of waiting at the turn-out, pushed on at full 
speed, and in rounding a curve the two trains came in 
collision. The two locomotives were locked together 
in one undistinguishable mass. Three of the cars on 
the excursion train were ground to splinters, and the 
unhappy children crushed beneath the ruins. The next 
two cars were thrust forward over the ruins; and into 
this mass of broken iron, splintered wood, and mangled 
limbs and bodies, fire from the locomotive fell, igniting 
the whole. Then ensued a scene too horrible for de- 
scription. The dead were charred and burnt so as to be 
beyond the recognition of their friends. The agonies of 
the dying were made more excruciating by suffocating 
smoke and heat, while the wounded and mangled, 
pinned by the firm masses which covered them, met a 
slow death by fire. The total number of the victims 
by this wholesale slaughter is not yet ascertained, but 
it is supposed to exceed one hundred. No excuse is 
offered, as, indeed, none could be made. The guilty 
conductor, whose recklessness caused this destruction, 
put an end to his own life by arsenic.” 

The True Californian gives a shocking account of the 
sufferings from disease of a party of emigrants who at- 
tempted to go to California by the overland route, 
through Nicaragua. They were perpetually drenched 
with rain, and many of them succumbed to the sickness 
with which they were attacked. 





STATE OF TRADE. 
Tue accounts of the trade of the manufacturing towns 
during the week ending last Saturday, present nothing 
of interest. At Manchester there has been an absence of 
activity, but the extent of business is sufficient to main- 
tain prices. The Birmingham report describes no revival 
of the iron trade. In the general occupations of the place 
there is fair employment, owing apparently to the healthy 
demand from the colonies. In the woollen districts the 
week opened with dulness, but there was a subsequent 
improvement, and the markets close with a favourable 
appearance. At Nottingham there have been good 
orders at full prices. In the Irish linen markets there 
has been rather less animation.— Times. 

The shipping returns of the Board of Trade for the 
month of June have just been issued, and continue to 
show a large increase in the employment of British ton- 
nage, and a constantly decreasing power of competition 
on the part of foreign shipowners, except those of the 
United States.—Jdem. 


Summonses have been granted at the Thames Police- 
office against some of the shipwrights belonging to 
Messrs. Young and Magnay’s yard now on strike, on 
account of violence offered by them to the new hands. 
One of these men has been committed for trial on 
charge of ill-using a shipwright who had been brought 
up from Southampton. The attack was seconded by & 
large mob which collected about the yard. 

A lamentable state of disorder now prevails in the 
neighbourhood of the Messrs. Young’s yard. Upwards 
of a hundred policemen have been on duty in the locality 
since Saturday at noon, when forty Jersey shipwright 
and others, recently taken on by the firm as substitutes 
for the hands on strike, were insulted and beaten. The 
Jersey men, it is stated, were offered 2007. by the Ship- 
wright’s Union directly they reached London, to induce 





had himself elected President in his place. In Costa | 


them to violate their agreement with Young, Son, and 
| Magnay, and return to Jersey. The money was re- 
| fused; threats were then held out ; and violence was at 
| last resorted to by the union men. Mr. Sidney Young, 
| son of Mr. George Frederick Young, received many 
| severe contusions while protecting the new hands from 
the violence of the union men. A policeman was 
knocked down by a stone thrown at his head while con- 
| veying a prisoner from Limehouse to Poplar last Satur- 
| day afternoon. The Jersey men were lodged on board 
|ship in Messrs, Young, Son, and Magnay’s yard on 
Saturday and Sunday night. This precaution was con- 
sidered necessary to keep them out of the reach of the 
union men. 

Some serious assaults haye been committed by the 
colliers on strike at the Oaks pit, near Barnsley. The 
mep, however, have pledged themselves at a public 
meeting to do their utmost to prevent any outbreak, 
and they say that they will regard as an enemy of them- 
selyes any one of their body who resorts to violence. 
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OUR CIVILIZATION. 


THE BURNOPFIELD MURDER. 
of John Cain and Richard Rayne for the 
Mr. Robert Stirling, a young Scotch surgeon, 
Ist of November, 1855, on a high road near Dur- 
took place towards the close of last week at 
The body, it will be recollected, was dis- 
covered on the 6th of November in a copse near Der- 
horribly mangled, and with the pockets in 
the clothes evidently rifled of what valuables they had 
contained. The police made inquiries, and in process of 
time the two men who have just been tried were arrested 
under very suspicious circumstances. Their trial, how- 
ever, has ended in a verdict of Acquittal. The facts 
were very remarkable, and rather elaborate; but they 
have been so admirably and so judicially summarized in 
a leading article of the Times, that we here repeat the 
story as there told :—“‘ Against Cain, the chief prisoner, 
the evidence was very strong. He seemed to be strangely 
ted with all the particulars of the murder, and 
mentioned little facts in conversation which were after- 
wards shown to be correct, and which suggested personal 
knowledge. He said to two women that he knew ‘the 
place of the murder as well as their house floor.’ He 
stated that there was a quickset hedge near the place, 
and that the dead body had been trailed into it for the 
length of twenty yards ; that he saw the first man who 
came past after the murder, and that he was on horse- 
back, while on the right side of the road there was a 
man ploughing,—all which was subsequently discovered 
tobe true. Besides these admissions, the fact of a glass 
button being found near the murdered man, and identi- 
fied as belonging to one of Cain’s waistcoats, was not 
without significance. And there was still a third proof, 
which connected him with the time and place of the 
murder, in the evidence of Mr. Stobart, who is the last 
person known to have seen Robert Stirling alive. Mr. 
Stobart saw the two prisoners, and tried to avoid them, 
as he had some money with him, and their appearance 
terrified him. He was obliged, however, to pass on; he 
observed them particularly ; and immediately after pass- 
ing them he met a young man who, from the descrip- 
tion, seems to have been the deceased. ‘It’s a fine day, 
sir,’ said Mr. Stobart. ‘It is a very fine day,’ the 
stranger replied, with a broad Scottish accent. The old 
man (Stobart) walked on, turned to the right, heard a 
shot which was precisely in the direction of the two 
men; and we are left to the conclusion that it was at 
this moment that Stirling was murdered. Nor was this 
the whole of the case for the prosecution. It appears 
that the young surgeon had on the day of his murder a 
silver watch, in an engine-turned case, with gold figures 
on the dial, and before starting on his fatal journey he 
borrowed a watchguard from one of his friends, attached 
it to his watch, and placed it round his neck. When his 
body was found, the watch was gone, having been 
wrenched from the guard, part of which still remained. 
This very timepiece, with gilt letters on the dial, with 
engine-turned silver case, and with half of a broken 
watchguard attached to it, was brought to a pawnbroker 
named Raine, and offered first for 30s., then for a lower 
sum, and lower still, until at last 4s. was asked, the 
pawnbroker being obliged to refuse it from having no 
license to receive silver. Lastly, the servant at a public- 
house declares that she washed a shirt for Cain and 
another for his supposed accomplice, both of which were 
covered with blood ; and it may be added that the lancet 
and laneet-case which Mr. Stirling had in his possession 
at the time of his death were offered for sale to a gentle- 
man in Durham by an intimate friend of Cain’s, at whose 

home Cain was seen the day after the murder. 

“On the other side, there arose a doubt as to the 
watch. In the first place, it was not to be found; in 
the second place, while the pawnbroker’s wife declared 
that it was Cain who offered it for pledge, her servant 
girl as solemnly swore that it was not Cain, but the 
other prisoner. Then the man who was at the public- 
house at Newcastle, and asked to have his shirt washed 
along with Cain's, was sworn by the servant girl not to 
have been the prisoner Rayne, but somebody else. 
Apart, too, from these instances in which the prosecutors 
failed to prove their point, small facts appear to have 
been brought forward which individually were of no 
use, and therefore only tended to weaken the case by 
distracting attention and displaying a poverty of evi- 
dence. The counsel for the defence naturally dwelt on 
these facts, exposed their futility, and asked, ‘ Where is 
the evidence?” It then became more easy to explain 
aan the statements of Stobart as the dream of a timid 
po eee ne, by an ingenious argument, was 

4 utferent from the buttons of the waistcoat ; 
and, to qualify the admissions of Cain, his counter- 
statements were turned to the best account.” 
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: FALSE IMPRISONMENT. 
b An action for assault and false imprisonment was 
rought at the Maidstone Assizes by a young man 
Pe ns Holmes against the parish constable of Halstead, 
ith of the name of Walton. Holmes was 
<< & certain Rosanne Whitehead, and, on the 
Vening of the 8rd of last March, he was with the fair 
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one at her parents’ cottage until eight o’clock, when he 
went away, and indulged in potations at a neighbouring 
public-house. 
imbibed on a liberal scale, and under their influence the 
ardent lover was induced to return to the cottage of his 
sweetheart, and to look through the window. He then 
fancied he saw Rosanne sitting on a man’s lap. The 
sight moving him to exceeding rage, he dashed in the 
window, cut his hands severely in so doing, and then, 
according to his own statement at the trial, found out 
his mistake, and was pacified. It appeared undeniable, 
however, that he was very drunk; and the case for the 
defence was that he behaved so violently that the 
Whitcheads sent for the constable and implored him, 
“for God Almighty’s sake,” to take Holmes away and 
lock him up for the night. The blacksmith accordingly 
carried him off in a cart, handcuffed, to the nearest 
police station, which is at Sevenoaks; but here they re- 
fused to take the charge, and Holmes was driven back 
to Halstead, still handcuffed, and with blood streaming 
from his wounds, and was locked up in his own house 
during the night. On the road back, Helmes and 
Walton drank a large quantity of hot gin and beer at 
various public-houses. On the following morning, 
Holmes was taken before a magistrate, and discharged ; 
and he now brought his action. A verdict was given 
for the plaintiff; damages, one shilling. 

A rather similar case was tried immediately after- 
wards. A poor man living at Ringwold, near Dover, 
became notorious for quarrelling with his wife, and for 
general violence. The rector of the parish, Mr. Charles 
Vernon Holme Sumner, caused Greenstreet, the man in 
question, to be taken before a magistrate, on a charge of 
threatening to do him some mortal injury. He was ac- 
cordingly imprisoned for a certain number of days, and 
then again brought before the magistrates, when the 
charge was not proceeded with; but Greenstrect was 
examined by some medical men with a view to showing 
that he was insane. This, however, was not satisfacto- 
rily proved, and the man was discharged. He now 
brought an action against Mr. Sumner. In the course 


of cross-examination, it was shown that he was subject | 


to delusions with respect to the boys and men of the vil- 
lage insulting and worrying him, and to his wife having 
been faithless, and entertaining a design upon his exist- 
ence. It also appeared that the police, on going to ap- 


prehend him when the warrant was out, found him | 


armed with several deadly weapons. After a good 
deal of technical discussion between the counsel on both 
sides, the Chief Baron said, he was of opinion that there 
was no evidence of malice, or of want of probable 
and reasonable cause for the proceedings taken by the 
defendant ; and the plaintiff was thereupon nonsuited. 

A third action for false imprisonment was tried at 
Warwick. The plaintiff in this case had been employed 
as a clerk by the defendant, a timber merchant. One 
day he was given into custody for embezzlement; but 
it was subsequently found that one of the sums said to 
have been embezzled was duly entered and accounted 
for. The plaintiff was minutely cross-examined, and, 
for the defendant, it was suggested that the item which 
had been overlooked in so extraordinary a manner had, 
in fact, been entered and accounted for by the plaintiff 
long after the charge was made. As to tte other items 
alleged to have been embezzled, it was urged that the 
defendant had been compelled to withdraw his charge, 
not from any want of probable cause, but from a tech- 
nical defect of proof. The trial of this cause occupied 
several hours, and in the end the jury found a verdict 
for the defendant. 


Tue Coxvicr Dove.—It is stated that Dove still re- 
tains his coolness and confidence, and that he calculates 
on a commutation of his sentence. Great efforts towards 
this end are being made by his relatives and by several 
Wesleyan Methodists. Should they fail, he wiil be 
executed this day week, the 9th of August. 

Lire ix AustrALiA.—A man named Hallam brought 
an action at the Norwich Assizes against a Mr. Robe, 
the question raised being as to whether certain property 
and title-deeds belonged to the plaintiff or the defendant 
on the 9th of February last, when they were seized by 
the police of Norwich in Hallam’s house under a search 
warrant procured by Robe. Hallam had been residing 
in Australia, and it came out in cross-examination that 
he went there on account of his having been tried for 
receiving stolen property, owing to which, though ac- 
quitted, he found it necessary to leave the country. In 
Van Diemen’s Lard he married a certain Mrs. Galley ; 
but here again it appeared that there were some suspi- 
cious circumstances. The woman was already married 
(she asserted, in cross-examination, that she believed, at 
the time of her second marriage, that her former hus- 
band was dead, though this was not the case), and she 
acknowledged that she had been transported for seven 
years for taking some of her mistresses chemises, when 
she was a lady’s maid, “ instead of her own.” Alluding 
to this circumstance, she said she had “fallen into the 
meshes of the law in a very simple manner.’ After her 
marriage with the plaintiff Hallam, but while he was 
absent at the diggings, she went into partnership with 
Robe as a species of jeweller. Robe boarded with Mrs. 
Hallam, and, as alleged by the plaintiff, he left the pro- 
perty with her as security for money he owed on account 


These potations, it would seem, were | the 


worshipped or would kiss the 
walked on. It is not true that I took a passage 
Mrs. Hallam and forfeited it. I 
cause I wished to stay longer on business. 
to get into Mrs. Hallam’s bedroom. I never asked her 
to live with me or be my wife. I never expressed 
affection for her in particular, except as a landlady. 
did not admire her—not much, except in the way of 
courtesy. I am sure I don’t mean courtship. I 
these people home chiefly for my title-deeds, which I 
to be very valuable.” Lord Campbell summed 
favour of Robe, whom he regarded as an honest, 
able man; and the jury found a verdict in 
Pastorat Moraurry.—Two charges of 
having reference to the same case, were brought 
at the Norwich Assizes, the one being 
Coe, the other against Maria Vassar. The latter was a 
girl of eighteen, who was recently delivered of an ille- 
gitimate child in the workhouse. She affiliated the child 
on Coe; but Coe swore he was not the father. Subse- 
quently, however, the girl obtained a reversal of the de- 
cision originally given against her, and Coe was ordered 
to be prosecuted for perjury. He appealed against this 
decision, and brought forward a young man named 
Rickaby, who acknowledged that he was the father of 
the infant, and said that fair play to Coe induced him to 
make that confession. The bench of magistrates being 
puzzled, determined to send both Coe and the girl Vas- 
sar to trial for perjury. Coe was tried first, and Vassar 
produced several witnesses to prove the intimacy that 
had existed, as she alleged, between herself and Coe, who 
on his part called his sister to prove an alibi on the night 
when the seduction was said to have taken place. 
Among the other witnesses was Rickaby, who had 
eulisted in the Hussars, and who now appeared in his 
uniform, saying, “he stood in those clothes on account 
of Maria Vassar.” In addition to these witnesses, a 
girl, who was also confined in the union with Maria 
| Vassar, asserted that she was advised by that young 
| woman to swear her child to a rich father, as she was 
| going to do, rather than to a poor fellow who could not 
support it. Coe, it appeared, is the son of a farmer in~ 
| good circumstances. The jury found a verdict of 
|against Coe, and the charge against the girl 
' Vassar was then withdrawn. Coe was sentenced to two 
| years’ imprisonment with hard labour. 
A Pavuatixe Circumstance.—George Marston, a 
| private in the 13th Dragoons, has been tried at Exeter 
for shooting at Corporal Fraser. He was found Guilty ; 
but something in the course of the evidence induced the 
| Judge to postpone sentence, and, from inquiries he 
made, it was discovered that Fraser had seduced, or at- 
tempted to seduce, the prisoner’s wife. When Marston 
discovered this, Fraser threatened he would serve him 
out at his drill, Mr. Baron Martin observed that it was 
| hot to be tolerated that officers should hold out a threat 
| to the men under them that they would serve them out 
|at their drill if they did not allow them to debauch 
‘their wives. He thought in this instance the command- 
| ing officer's attention ought to be called to the matter. 
| The prisoner had received the greatest provocation that 
| could be offered toa man, and he did not think he ought 
|to punish him; but still he mast not take the law into 
|his own hands. He would be discharged upon entering 
| into his own recognizance to appear to receive judgment 
when called upon. 
Bicamy.— Captain Richard Emmerson, the master of 
a ship trading between London and Neweastle, has been 
,examined before Mr. Yardley, at the Thames 
jcourt, on a charge of bigamy. It appeared that in No- 
vember last, while his first wife was still living, Captain 
Emmerson became acquainted with a widow named 
‘Judith Roquin Der Putron, whose husband had been 
| dead eight years, with whom he cohabited, and whom 
‘he afterwards married in December. He always told 
|the widow that he was a single man. He went out on 
three separate voyages after his second marriage, and 
|he lived for a fortnight at a time with his newly married 
| wife, on his return home from each. Some time after- 
wards, when they were at Sunderland together, the 
second bride found out that her husband was already 
married to another wife, whom she saw at that place. 
She remonstrated with Captain Emmerson on the sub- 
ject in presence of the other woman, and he then de- 
serted her, and, although she frequently met him after- 
wards, he always disowned her. About three weeks ago, 
she gave him into custody. Mr. Brandt, the prisoner's 
counsel, having subjected Mrs. Der Patron to a very 
severe cross-examination, succeeded in showing that she 
was a woman of notoriously bad character; but Mr. 
Yardley, who declined to enter into the moral part of 
the question, said the bigamy had been proved to his 
satisfaction, and he therefore sent the case for trial at 
the Central Criminal Court. Bail was 


the 











; accepted.—A. 
second case of bigamy has been brought forward before 











violent attacks on the person even more than usually 
common. At Marlborough-street, Cornelius Collins, an 
Irishman, ‘has been committed for trial on a charge of 
biting off the nose of Charles Marsh ‘in a St. Giles’s 
publie-house. “Lhe prisoner-was drunk at the time, and 
the attack appears'to have been wholly unprovoked.— 
Williem Corkin and William Daly, two men well known 
to the police, have been charged at the Westminster 
offiee with a garotte robbery, committed about midnight 
in Peter-street. They were sent for trial.—Richard 
Glover and William Breen, two notorious thieves, were 
brought before the Clerkenwell magistrate on a charge 
of being drumk and disorderly, and assaulting the police. 
Thesemen have been in the habit of hanging about the 
Angel at Islington, insulting the passengers, and preying 
on any ladies they may see alight from cabs. They 
were sentenced to two months’ ‘hard labour.—At Lam- 
beth, Thomas Doyle has been sentenced to a month's 
hard labour, and ordered to find sureties to keep the 
peace, for an assault on Martin Briggs. The accused 
had married Mr. Briggs’s daughter, whom he ill-used. 
She accordingly fled to her father for protection ; and 
the raffien then turned his wrath upon Mr. Briggs, 
saying that, if he could not beat his wife, he would beat 
him. Subsequently, he flung a stone at his head, which 
was cut open.—Michael M‘Cormack, manager to Mrs. 
Dawson, a fruiterer in Covent-garden market, has been 
fined forty shillings and costs for assaulting a Mr. 
Jeffson. The gentleman had asked the price of some 
cherries, and had eaten one while so doing. The price 
not suiting him, he declined to purchase. M-Cormack 
then abused him, and, though he paid a halfpenny for 
the cherry he had eaten, the man assaulted him.—Wil- 
liam Berryman has been sent to prison for six months 
forwamerderous assault on his wife; and James Craw- 
ley, a notorious ruffian, is committed for trial ona 
charge of inflicting serious injuries on a policeman who 
was assisting in turning him out of a public-house 
where his conduct had been disorderly. 

Fravp.—John Lahow ana Thomas Carey are under 
remand at the Mansion House, on suspicion of fraudu- 
lently uttering’ a dividend warrant of the South-Eastern 
Railway Compary, which had been lost by the proprie- 
tor, a Mr. Dashwood. A duplicate having been issued, 
the money was not paid to Lahow when he presented 
the warrant, and, inquiries having been made, he and 
Carey were apprehended. They gave several contradic- 
tory accounts of the way in which they became pos- 
sessed of the document. 

Asstze Casts.—Thomas Fothergill has been found 
guilty at Newcastle of the manslaughter of John Smith, 
whom he struck on the head with a pickaxe, after having 
been greatly provoked by some taunts which the deceased 
had flung at him. He-was sentenced to transportation 
for life. —Ann'Gwillim, aged thirty-eight, pleaded Guilty 
at Hereford to a charge of concealing the birth of her 
illegitimate infant. She was sentenced to three months’ 
imprisonment. The Judge ordered her to be well taken 
care of, as she was suffering from extreme debility. At 
the time of her delivery, she was a nurse at the work- 
house of the Weobley Union, and she had reduced her- 
self to her present state of weakness and disease by walk- 
ing six miles out and six miles home again on the very 
day she was delivered. This effort she was supposed to 
have made in order to conceal the fact of her delivery.— 
Eliza Davis, a young single woman, was tried at the 
same assizes for the wilful murder of her infant. 
The body of the child was found floating in a well, and 
one or two cir t d to render it probable 
that the mother ‘had thrown it down purposely. But 
Mr. Justice Wightman thought the testimony was not 
sufficient to make a conviction safe. She was therefore 
dedlared Not Guilty, but was immediately afterwards 
tried on a charge of larceny, and, being convicted, was 
semtenced to imprisonment with hard labour for three 
months. —Thomas ‘Giblin was found Guilty at Warwick 
of the manslaughter of John Joseph Tunnicliff. The 
deceased was going home in the evening, when he en- 
countered Giblin, who was one of a party of Irish 
labourers. A quarrel ensued; Giblin struck Tunnicliff 
a violent blow, and encouraged another man to do the 
same, Which he did, and employed a brickbat to make 
the blow heavier; death shortly ensued. Thevery lenient 

sentenee of four months’ hard labour was pronounced on 
Giblin.—Five men (one of them a black) were indicted 
at Ipswich for being concerned in a prize-fight. The 





men pleaded Guilty, and threw themselves on the mercy 
It appeared that, on the police telling 


of the court. 
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them to-desist, they did so, and refrained from -offering. 
any obstruction to the clearance of the ground. They 
were therefore merely ordered to enter into reeognizanees 
to. come up for judgment when called on. Indictments 
were then , against Mr. Edward Dorling and 
Mr. Yarminski, two officials on the Eastern Counties 
Railway, for refusing to aid the police in putting a stop 
to the Upon being called, neither answered, and 
warrants were granted for their apprehension.—Michael 
Allen,and Robert Swales (the former of whom was tried 
and acquitted.at the last assizes in connexion with the 
Matfen murder) have been tried at Newcastle on a 
charge,of robbing, and attempting to ‘‘ garotte” a sailor 
in the open streets of North Shields at night. Allen 
was sentenced to transportation for life, and Swales to 
eight years’ penal servitude.—Mary Ann Roberts was 
tried.at Bodmin for the murder of her infant. She was 
a married woman, but her husband has been away three 
years, and, being about to return, the accused, as alleged 
by the prosecution, was anxious to conceal the result of 
her faithlessness. She was sleeping one night with 
another woman, and with two of her children, all in the 
same bed, when a choking noise was heard, and Roberts 
seemed to be crying. She replied evasively to questions 
that her companion put to her, and shortly afterwards 
she went down stairs; the cry of a baby was heard ; 
and the dead body of an infant was afterwards discovered 
in the kitchen, bruised and apparently strangled. For 
thedefence, it was suggested that the child was acci- 
dentally killed in the process of delivery. Mr. Baron 
Martin directed an acquittal, and the jury returned a 
verdict to that effect.—A precisely similar case (with the 
exception that the accused was a single woman) was 
tried at Warwick, and the prisoner, Sarah Harris, who 
was only eighteen years of age, was Acquitted on the 
same defence.—Another case of alleged child-murder was 
also tried at Warwick. Catherine Murphy, a very young 
married woman, whose husband was in gaol, lived in a 
state of great poverty with her mother-in-law. One day, 
her infant fell into convulsions, frothed at the mouth, 
and finally died, the prisoner showing the greatest 
distress, and running about for assistance. It was after- 
wards found that aquafortis had been placed in its mouth, 
and the mother was suspected to have done this. The 
jury, however, found her Not Guilty.—James Hollis has 
been sentenced to four years’ penal servitude for inflict- 
ing some severe wounds on several cows belonging to 
his recent employers, on being discharged from whose 
service he threatened to be revenged.—The Rev. Patrick 
King has been Acquitted of the charge (already detailed 
in this paper) of attempting to drown his illegitimate 
infant. He then pleaded Guilty to an indietment 
charging him with exposing the child, and he was 
sentenced to six months’ imprisonment. 

A Goop Beersntnc AND A Bap Enxpinc,—a lad 
named John Wick was brought before Mr. Henry at 
Bow-street, for refusing to perform his allotted task of 
stone-breakings at the Strand Union Workhouse. The 
porter, who also acts as labour-master, and who kept 
repeating to the magistrate that the lad was a very bad 
character, evineed, as Mr. Henry remarked, great eager- 
ness for a conviction; but the youth asserted that he 
had received an injury when he was young, and that he 
was afraid of bringing on a dangerous attack if he 
overworked himself. He had done as much as he could. 
Mr. Henry asked the labour-master if this were the 
case, and, after some evasive replics, the man admitted 
that the accused had been injured, “a little.” Up to 
this point, the magistrate seemed to be taking a very 
reasonable and considerate view of the case; but now, 
when the boy’s assertion was found to be correct, he 
advised him for the future to perform all the work that 
might be assigned, whatever it might be, and then 
discharged him. In other words, the overseer is privi- 
leged to work him to death, if he please. Surely some 
limitation might have been placed on the amount of toil. 

Mr. Jounsvonr, the person charged last week with 
unlawfully arresting and locking up a Mr. Kay, has 
been committed for trial. 

A Drunken Trrant.—A case of gross ill-usage of 
a number of apprentice girls has been brought before the 
Worship-street magistrate. Some time ago a certain 
Charles Garnham, a horsehair-weaver and sieve-manu- 
facturer in York-street, Bethnal-green, appeared, in order 
to make a complaint against some of his girls for not 
doing their work. From one or two things that then 
came out, the relieving overseer of the parish was di- 
rected to make inquiries; and he now brought forward 
several of the apprentices to show that the master and 
his wife, while indulging im excessive intemperance 
themselves, used the girls with great cruelty, confining 
them in close and squalid rooms, half starving them, 
and beating them with a strap. One of the girls said, 
“Neither my master nor mistress ever go to a place of 
worship. We have not been ourselves for the last twelve 
months; we had not clothes to go in.” Another stated: 
—“TI have not slept between sheets, nor been to a place 
of worship, for two years. Our beds are very dirty, and 
I have seen both master and mistress drunk.” A third, 
who described herself as a married woman, said that the 
girls could earn tenpence a day at their work; out of 
this, they paid their employer eightpence for food. She 
added, “I am twenty-three, but have often slept in the 





same bed with my master and his wife, I sleeping at the 











[No. 882, Sarumpay, 
‘foot.” Garnham alleged that he had treatedhis appren 
tices as well as ‘he could, but that his circumstances 





altered from what they were formerly. The had 
said he should order the indentures to‘be cancelled, 

that 2. out of the 5d. premium which had been paid wie 
éach girl should be returned. with 

Tue Case or Mark Bory acam.— i 
been presented in the Court of Appeal anes 
the official manager, under the Winding-np Act,.of 
Royal Bank of Australia, against a decision wees 
by Mr. Fane on the 26th of June ast, : 
allowed the bankrupt an immediate certificate. = 
first class. The petition prayed the reversal of that 

judgment ; and further, that the bankrupt might-be 
fused any certificate whatever. The principal objections 
which were made by the petitioner to the allowance of 
any certificate at all were thé 

y certificate a aat, as he contended, the 
bankrupt had, in two instances and more, been 
fraudulent preference ; and also, as a member of the 
board of directors of the Royal Bank of Australia had 
sanctioned the payment of dividends out of capital w 
he knew that its affairs were in a stateof in- 
solvency. Insupport of the charge of fraudulent prefer. 
ence it was stated that the bankrupt in one case received 
10002. from Mr. Hudson, out of which he paid Messrs, 
Black and Co., on the day of his bankruptey, 600d, a3 
creditors of the firm of B.and M. Boyd, 
although the Messrs. Black had not issued any process 
against him, or were not very pressing in their demands, 
Another charge of fraudulent preference was with regard 
to a sum received in respect of the purchase.money of a 
debenture of the bank. The debenture was sold three 
days before the bankruptcy, and the bankrupt stated 
that his reason for selling it was because, seeing the 
hostile attitude Mr. Wryghte had taken.against him, 
he was making arrangements “ to wind up and transfer 
a business that had existed for twenty years in the City 
of London into other hands.” Some other instances of 
dishonest conduct were alleged, and the case is now 
being argued. 

A Worp anv A Suor.—Some lead robberies having 
been recently committed on the roofs of houses in the 
village of Ashton, near Bristol, a man was set to wateh, 
and saw four men on the tiles of one of the dwellings, 
stripping away the lead. He challenged them, and they 
answered by pelting parts of the coping stones at him. 
He then fired with a gun he carried, and two of them 
were wounded and captured. The other two escaped. 

Aw ELavorate Fatsenoop.—Our readers will reeol- 
lect the strange story recently told by a boy employed 
by Mr. Weakley, a tradesman of Whitechapel ; how he 
had been drugged, rendered insensible, carried off in a 
chaise into the country, and threatened with violence, 
which he escaped by running away and hiding himself. 
The result of a very painstaking inquiry by the police 
appears to be, that the tale was an entire fabrication, 
invented by the boy as an excuse for leaving his master 
and getting employment in the country. He repented 
after travelling nearly to Barnet, and returned with this 
story to account for his absence. This is confirmed by 
the fact that the lad could not point out the shepat 
which the gentleman stopped and took him into his gig, 
and numerous medical gentlemen, who have been coa- 
sulted by the police, all agree in the impossibility of a 
youth being made insensible for so many hours without 
a fatal result, independently of no policeman or tollgate- 
keeper on the whole distance travelled having seen on 
that day any vehicle with corresponding occupants. 

An Incenious Tuier.— A young Swiss woman, 
named Fanchette Elise Maurhaff, who has been living 
as a kind of servant at a lodging-house at Brighton, 
has been sentenced to four months’ imprisonment and 
hard labour for several robberies. On being suspected, 
she was searched, and the missing property, including 
jewels and articles of clothing, were found most cleverly 
secreted in various parts of her dress. 

EmBEzzLeEMENT BY A BANK ManaGer.—Mr. Corne- 
lius Evans, manager of the Tewkesbury branch of the 
Gloucestershire Banking Company, has been committed 
for trial on a charge of embezzling money to the amount 
of 3,250. He had been manager nearly seven years, 
but resigned in the course of last April, owing to a dis- 
agreement with the general manager of the bank. The 
new branch manager, on striking the quarterly balanee 
at the end of June, discovered the deficiency ; and it ap- 
peared, from the evidence of one of the clerks, that Mz. 
Evans, before his resignation, had directed him (the 
clerk) to falsify, or ‘‘ cook,” the accounts. 

Surposep Murper.—A dead body has been found éa 
the river at Thames Ditton, bearing marks of several 
mortal stabs. In the pockets of the clothes 5907 was 
worth of New South Wales notes. An inquest has been 
opened, but is adjourned for the purpose of making in- 
quiries, as there is nodoubt the man has been murdered. 

A Serrous Cuarce.—Mr. Thomas Gosling, @ ge0- 
tleman of fortune residing in Portland-place, was on 
Thursday charged before the Marylebone magistrate 
with having incited certain girls of tender age to expose 
their persons publicly in the Regent's Park. Com- 
plaints of offences of this nature have recently been 
very frequently made to the Commissioners of Woods 
and Forests. The evidence against Mr. Gosling was sufli- 
ciently strong to induce Mr. Broughton to commit him for 
trial ; but bail was accepted for his future appearance. 
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CONTINENTAL NOTES. 


to th ld th h th 
, chas spoken to the world through the 
Lous § eae, and approved of the O’Don- 
tenet Ss that ‘reflex of his own. The official 
— “We have watched with interest the 
events andwe have approved them to a 
—_ SE eters deusled we eevenl therein a 
pac con chance for establishing the Constitutional Go- 
vernment-on'a firm basis; for France, which represents 
in Europe the ideas of 1789, can entertain no other 
wish than ‘that of ‘beholding a neighbouring state, in 
whose e takes a deep interest, avoid anarchy 
those two shoals so dangerous to progress 

liberty ; vas the Espartero Ministry did not seem 
sah eee Semete prevent excesses or the 
uisite energy to lead a great country, it is natural to 
hall with sympathy a change of a nature to consolidate 
the throne of Isabella II. Some foreign journals, 
blinded by their unwarrantable preference for a name, 
have desi asa coup d’état that which was simply 
a resignation of Ministers, accepted purely and simply 
‘by the Queen after reiterated refusals. If the resigna- 
tion had been that of O'Donnell they would have found 
it perfectly constitutional. Party spirit should never 
misrepresent things to such an extent, and thereby en- 
denvour to mislead public opinion. . . . . The 
disorders which have agitated Spain for the last few 
years must be attributed to the fatal idea of certain 
‘Ministers, four years since, to make a coup d'état, when 
Spain was tranquil and prosperous, and when there was 
mo cogent reason to urge them to make a sudden change 
dn ‘the laws of the kingdom. For a coup d'état to be 
legitimate in the eyes of posterity, it must be justified 
‘by a supreme necessity, and be regarded by all men as 
thesole means of saving the country. We know those 
who dreamt of coups d'état not with a view to modify 
some institutions, but to subvert the throne or change 
the dynasty, either by uniting Portugal to Spain under 
the House of Braganza or by establishing a regency. 


Weare therefore thankful (nous savons yré) to Marshal | 


O'Donnell for having attempted, without a coup d'état, to 
restore order in Spain, the first and indispensable basis 
of liberty. Let us ‘hope, then, that the recent changes 
will put an end to those coups d'état and to those baneful 
pronunciamientos, for it is our sincere desire that Spain, 
which contains so many elements of strength and pro- 
sperity, should resume, in the midst of quiet, the rank 
whichis her due, instead of descending to the level of 
certain Republics of South America, where neither 
patriotism, nor civic virtues, nor high principle are to 
be found, but only a few Generals who dispute the 
power with the help of soldiers led astray by empty 
promises.” 

The Emperor has just ordered Prince Louis Lucicn 
Bonaparte, who was in Spain, to return to France. 

On passing a farewell review of the two divisions 
forming the late camp at Boulogne, Marshal Baraguay 
@Hilliers thus addressed the troops :—‘‘ Soldiers !— 
The camps are about to be raised. The army of the 
North is dissolved. You are under orders to march to 
Paris, and I understand _all your joy. I should share it 
most heartily did I not feel a deep regret at quitting 
regiments and officers with whom I have served for the 


last eighteen months, who have so entirely satisfied me, | 


and whom I have been so proud command. / know 
not what the future may reserve for us; but, if it answer 
to my desires, we shall meet again, and in that case I 
shall rely upon you, as you may rely upon me. We 
are animated by the same sentiments of devotion to our 
country and the Emperor, and we shall ever have for 
our tallying ery, ‘ Vive l’Empereur!’” The General, 
te report, is appointed to the command-in- 

pone of the army of observation on the Spanish fron- 

The Moniteur publishes a report of M. Rouher, Mi- 
nister of Agriculture, &c., to the Emperor, who has 
issued a decree naming seven members of the Council 
of Commerce, Agriculture, and Industry, as a commis- 
Sion to inquire into the manner in which the project of 
law brought before the Corps Législatif, repealing cer- 
tain custom duties, will affect French commerce. 

Large arrivals of soldiers and of military stores are 
constantly taking place at Marseilles from the Crimea. 

M. H. Castille has just published, as part of a series 
entitled Political Portraits in the Nineteenth Century, a 
sketch of the Marquis del Carreto, formerly Neapolitan 
Minister of Police, and has dedicated it to Mr. Gladstone 
and Lord Clarendon. It contains an elaborate descrip- 
tion of the horrors of the bayne, or prison for political 
and other Offenders, at Nisida, 


F AUSTRIA. 

= oe fartherance of Catholicism in Central Europe, 

Uni peror has granted permission to all the Catholic 
tons (Pereine) in Germany and Austria to send de- 


+s diem in Upper Austria, where a conference 


m the 23rd until the 25th of September. 

It has been decided by the Ministers of Public In- 

struction and of the Interior that the Jews in Austria 

aaa Public schools for their children, and that 
The ‘own expense. 

has a a new law of conscription or enrolment 

fawn up, and will soon be laid before the 


Emperor for his sanction. The ‘principal features of the 
law are said to be the following:—The obligation to 
enter the army begins with the end of the twentieth and 
| lasts until the completion of the twenty-fifth year. The 
| recruits are to be divided into five classes, and as a rule 
| only the first and second (the men of twenty-one and 
| twenty-two) will be taken. The period of service is 
| eight years, three of which may be passed on furlough. 
| After the eight years are at an end thesoldier enters the 
| so-called ‘‘ reserve” for two years more, and in ease of 
| need is liable to be called into active service. Young 
men who are being educated for the Church, and other 
“distinguished” students, are exempt from military 
service.—TJimes Vienna Correspondent. 

The Emperor has set out, with the Prinee of Tuseany, 
for Aussig, whence he will proceed to Teplitz, where, ‘it 
is asserted on good authority, he will shortly have an 
interview with the King of Prussia. 





SPAIN. 


“ Order” has not yet been restored in the Spanish 
peninsula, where the struggle is still maintained against 
the sanguinary despotism which issues its decrees from 
Madrid. O’Donnell’s position is by no means assured or 
settled. Dissensions are said to have commenced already 
between him and the Queen, who wishes to stop the 
desamortizacion, and who is opposed to the reorganiza- 
tion of the National Guard. There have been rumours 
of a ministerial crisis, in the sense of further reaction. 
The rush of place-hunters is so great as in itself to pre- 
sent a serious difficulty. All the Progresistas will pro- 
bably be turned out of office, for the sake of the adhe- 
rents of the new power, with the exception of those who 
are dishonest enough to change their colours with a 
view to retaining their posts. The Marquis of Tabuer- 
niga, a notorious “ Vicar of Bray,” is spoken of as Under 
Secretary of State for the Interior ; and Don Bernardo 
Iglesias, once an adherent of Espartero, has issued a pro- 
elamation at Valencia, of which city he is civil go- 
vernor, threatening extreme measures against the Li- 
berals. 

Bands of robbers have availed themselves of the dis- 
| turbed state of the country, and committed great depre- 
| dations on the Madrid road, near Valladolid. The 

Basque provinces and Navarre are perfectly tranquil. 
The insurgents have been suppressed in Catalonia. 
Brigadier Smith, of the Revolutionary Junta of Sara- 
gossa, passed over to General Echague, with his secre- 
tary, on the 25th ult., and said that some troops of the 
garrison were about to follow him. Two companies of 
{the regiment of Saragossa presented themselves to 
| General Dulce, and, as the commissioners from the in- 
surgent Junta requested a suspension of hostilities, 
five days’ truce was granted to them. The rising 
at Gerona has shared the same fate as that in other parts 
of the kingdom. The contest appears to have been very 
sanguinary, and the garrison, it is stated, deserted to the 
| Side of the Government. The Gazette announces that 
tranquillity prevailed at Avila an the 18th, at Corunna 
} on the 16th, at Pontevedra on the 15th, at Orense on 
the 15th, at Castellon on the 17th, at Cadiz on the 

5th, at Ciudad Real on the 18th, at Huelva on the 
15th, at Malaga on the 16th, at Seville on the 16th, at 
Burgos on the 18th, and in the Guipuzcoa on the 
17th ult. 

The Epoca records that the journalists of Madrid have 
| had an interview with the civil governor of the province, 
| who expressed a hope that they would not give circula- 

tion to false and alarming rumours, nor become the apo- 
| logists of dangerous doctrines, “as otherwise the Go- 
| vernment would find itself under the painful necessity of 
decreeing severe measures against the press, a course 
which would be contrary to its ideas of liberty and tole- 
ration. All the journals without exception continue to 
appear, and not one of their writers has suffered the 
slightest annoyance.” Later accounts entirely nullify 
this statement. We also learn from the Epoca that 
General San Miguel, after remaining by the side of 
the Queen in the hour of danger, has, through a feeling 
of delicacy, thought proper to tender to her Majesty his 
resignation of the post of Commander-General of the 
Halberdiers. Unless the General insists, the Queen will 
| not accept his resignation. 

The new Ayuntamiento of Madrid met for the first 
time on the 19th ult. 

The Marquis de Turgot, Ambassador of France in 
Spain, has left, or is to leave, for Dax. In his absence, 
Count de Comminges Guitaut, first Secretary of the Em- 

| bassy, is to act as Chargé d’Affaires, : 

We reported last week that Espartero had left Madrid 
| guarded by cavalry: it now appears that this was in- 
| correct, and that he is still in Madrid, apparently at 
| liberty. He has entirely lost the confidence of the 
| Liberals, on account of the weakness and irresolution he 
has exhibited during the late events. Some ‘are of 
| opinion that he ought not to have resigned, but should 

have sacrified Escosura; others blame him for not 
heading the insurrection. 

Pucheta’s band, together with the men whom the gal- 
lant torreador released from prison, are to be transported 
to a new penal settlement which the Spanish Govern- 
ment is about to create in one of the Marianne or Ladrone 
Islands, in the North Pacific Ocean. 

Some sharp fighting has taken place at Corunna. On 








diately afterwards “ arrested.” 7 

‘““M. Olozaga and the finst Secretary of the Embassy 
at Paris,” says a semi-oflicial —_ paper, “have 
given in their resignations. It’s still unknown whether 
these have been accepted : all that is known is that the 
resignation of M. Olozaga has given rise to hesitations 
and vacillations which prove howanuch his merit is.ap- 
preciated and of what importanee his are.” | 

Part of La Mancha has risen,” At Aleazar-de San 
Juan, at Madrilgjos, and at the Puerta d’Almansa (ac- 
cording to a Brussels paper), the people have-set the 
ripe crops on fire, and have fired also.a estate 
known by the name of La Serena. At. three 
estates have had their harvests destroyed by ‘fire. 
has pronounced; the entire garrison has retired on 
Valencia. At Saragossa, General FPaleon is 
companies of free corps, and it is thought he will make 
a desperate resistance. There is a great dearth of news, 
however, from this quarter. Detailed accounts from 
Barcelona show that the fighting>was desperate, and 
lasted four days. ‘The insurgents were at length sup- 
pressed. 

Narvaez has returned to Paris from Bayonne. “He 
received there,” says the Paris correspondent of the 
Daily News, ‘a polite letter from O’Donnell 
him for the offer of his services, but saying that he had 
no oceasion for them. The Queen also wrote to him, 
and I am told that the substance of her letter was 
to desire him to ‘return to the place whence he 
come. 

It is stated by the writer of a letter from Bilboa, that, 
on the sitting of the 7th, ona proposition signed by all 
the representatives of towns and communes, the Juntas 
declared the Prince Imperial, son of the Emperor of the 
French, to be a citizen of Biseay. 

We read in the Paris Presse that “the Queen, 
obeying the suggestions of those by whom she is-gur- 
rounded, frankly demanded from Marshal O'Donnell the 
return of her mother. The minister only replied by a 
respectful silence.” ’ 

That the struggle is not yet over seems very probable. 
“Tt appears,” says the Daily News, “ that at Granada 
the National Guard, having obtained permission from 
the Captain-General to assemble, immediately assumed 
a hostile attitude. The troops sent against them 
‘showed so much indecision ’—that is the 
used by a party favourable to O’Donneli—that the Cap- 
tain-General felt it necessary to ‘consent to an armistice 
of six days.’ In other words, he was constrained to 
allow the insurrection to organize itself. The National 
Guards put themselves in communication with various 
neighbouring localities, where risings took place, and 
General Blanco, who had been sent by Government to 
supersede the Captain-General on account of the ‘ weak- 
ness’ shown by the latter, was taken prisoner by the 
brothers Merino while attempting to reach his post. 
| At Malaga, the troops joined the National Guards, and, 
| headed by the civil governor, made their pronunciamiento 
| agninst the coup d'état. It is, however, reported that 
| all the officers above the rank of chef de bataillon with- 
drew from their men. The latest news represents Al- 
meria and Jaen as still maintaining a hostile attitude,” 


ITALY. 
The militaty commission now sitting ‘at Massa, by 
virtue of the state of siege existing at Carrara, has pub- 
lished another sentence, by Which four persons, one of 


whom is sixty years of age, and andthtr are 
convicted of having belonged “to the weaiet' ae tne. 
zinian society, otherwise called Society of Freemasons, 
and of having sworn to extermimate the trae religion, to 
overthrow kings, &c.” Two of ‘the ‘culprits ate con- 
demned to the ergastolo in irons with hard 
labour) for life; another to the ‘sanve patishinént for 
twenty years, and the fourth to ten years’ hard labour. 

An insurrectionary movément has taken ‘in the 
duchy of Massa-Carrara, which belongs ‘to Duke of 
Modena, whose estates totch the frontiér of Parma. The 
telegraphic wires for a time Were broken; Dat Gt Has 
transpired that the rising was speedily stppressed. About 
sixty persons crossed from the Sardinian tertitery: of 
these, twenty were arrested 6n the frontier. 

A dispute has arisen between the Archbishop of Milan 
and the civil authortties on a question of torals. 
pealing to the Concordat, the archbishop Claittis 
right of confining all immoral persons to ome quarter of 
the town; but the civil powets resist. No result “has 
yet been arrived at. 

The New Prussian Gazette has a comititinicdtion from 
| Vienna of the 24th, which states that “the lange mous- 
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has committed a 

crime, Unione of Turin. He 
was fascinated by a very girl, 
was engaged to be married. After to 
seduce her, and after banishing the young man to 
she was espoused, he threw her into prison on —_ 
of heresy. “The parents went immediately to 
Austrian General Degenfeld. Cardinal Grassellini pre- 
tended to know nothing about it; but the General knew 
his man, and threatened force. The girl was set at 
liberty and given over to her parents; but the treatment 
she had received in prison was so horrible, that, what 
between shame and suffering, the poor creature expired 
in a few days.” 

TURKEY. 

Great excitement prevails in Thessaly and Epirus, 
both among the Greek Christians and the Turks, the 
latter of whom have committed great outrages, which 
the authorities seem powerless to check. The utmost 
interest and astonishment is created at Varna by the 
trial of Salik Pacha and his accomplices for the murder 
of a Greek girl. Mehemet Aga, the Pacha’s aide-de- 
camp, was brought up in irons, and exhibited the most 
abject terror and cowardliness, sometimes crying aloud. 
Hussein, the intendant of Salik, was equally cast down, 
and both seem to have lied egregiously. Vacil, the cook 
(saye a letter from Paris), would have electrified a 
Buropean audience by the coolness with which he re- 
lated that, on arriving at a certain place, he, Mustapha, 
the actual murderer, and Nedela, the victim, sat down, 
and that he made a cigarette for the girl, while Mustapha, 
taking a cord from his pocket, passed it round her neck, 
and strangled her. Mustapha, on the other hand, says 
that it was Vacil who carried the cord and made the 
noose. 

A fire has destroyed two-thirds of the town of Thes- 
salonica. 

The Russians have occupied the Island of Serpents, 
the possession of which is claimed by Turkey by virtue 
of the treaty of peace. They have refused to admit the 
English commissioners into Kars, declaring that they 
will not give up that fortress until Turkey has been 
completely evacuated by the Allies. 

The new Scheriff of Mecca has gained a sanguinary 
battle, and taken by assault the town of Taif, where his 
rival had taken refuge. The revolt in Arabia is con- 
sidered as at an end. The former Scheriff will be 
banished. General Codrington left Constantinople on 
the 2ist ult. He was to visit Athens with the fleet that 
aécompanied him. 

A special committee has been appointed to inquire 
into the best means to promote public instruction in 
Turkey, and to devise a plan for the organization of the 
higher branches of instruction in the spirit of the Hatti- 
Humayoun, 





MONTENEGRO. 

It is stated that 3500 men have advanced towards 
Cettingen, under the command of Murki Petrowitch. 
‘This expedition is directed against the district of Kouci, 
which has refused to pay the annual tribute to Prince 
Danielo. 

RUSSIA. 

Preparations, on a scale of great magnitude and 
splendour, are now being made in Russia for the corona- 
tion of the Emperor. “The silk manufacturers of 
Moscow,” says the Times Berlin correspondent, “ are 
getting up a specially rich article to be called ‘ coronation 
silk, which is described as a sort of silver damask, with 
a pattern of gold rosettes on it. The finest kind of this 
coronation silk is to cost twenty-five roubles (about 
4/. 5s.) the archine, which is twenty-eight inches long ; 
but, unfortunately for any calculations that your fair 
readers might be disposed to make as to the expense of 
a dress of this silk, the Baroness de Ber, who describes 
it tolerably minutely in the Russian Journal des Modes, 
has neglected to mention the width, so that the number 
of breadths necessary for a dress cannot be clearly ascer- 
tained.” 

A Bavarian corporal, named Bauer, has invented a 
diving vessel, which has recently been tried off Cron- 
stadt, and, if we may believe the accounts given by the 
artist himself, has succeeded to a wonderful degree. 
Eleven persons remained in this vessel for eight hours at 
a depth of seventeen feet beneath the surface of the sea. 
A letter, dated from that unusual spot, and giving some 
details of the boat, the mode of working it, &c., was in- 
dited by the inventor to some of his friends in Bavaria ; 
and from this communication it seems that the vessel 
can move backwards or forwards, and rise or sink, either 
vertically or at an angle, rapidly or slowly. The com- 
pany appear to have had a merry party, and to have 
drunk several bottles of Rhine wine to the healths of 
various European monarchs, Unless its capabilities be 
exaggerated, the invention would have very seriously 

perplexed our vessels in the Baltic this year, had the 
war continued. 

Some interesting particulars, singularly illustrating 
the political intrigues which direct royal and imperial 
marriages, are given by the Times Berlin correspondent, 
who says :—“'It appears that the information I sent you 
from here, during the stay of the Empress of Russia at 
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}; of the Grand Duke Michael, was quite correct. The 
trip which the Queen of Prussia made to the Prusso- 


Saxon frontier at Réderau, for the ostensible purpose of 
with her two sisters—the present Queen and’ 


who | the Queen Dowager of Saxony—some family anniver- 


sary, had really for its object to propose for the hand of 
the Princess of Saxony in the name of the 
Grand Duke. The proposal was rejected by or for the 
young Princess on account of the change of confession 
that would be necessary on marrying into the Russian 
Imperial family. The royal family of Saxony is Roman 
Catholic, although the population is Protestant. We 
have here the reason why the Queen of Saxony did not 
return to Potsdam with the Queen of Prussia, as was 
so confidently expected she would do, when the Queen 
left here for Réderau. The young Grand Duke, who 
continued to stay at Sans Souci, where he constantly 
met the Princess Mary of the Netherlands, felt a 
strong inclination to elevate her into a Grand Duchess ; 
but the Emperor, his brother, to whom he expressed 
his views and feelings, impressed upon him the im- 
portance of observing what has become almost a 
law with the imperial family of Russia—viz., that 
of marrying a German princess. In consequence of 
further confidential communications between the two 
brothers and a third party at this court, Baden was 
pointed out as a country of growing importance (geogra- 
phically), and in which the foreign sympathies of the 
population were divided between France and Austria, and 
therefore one where it would be desirable to raise up a 
Rassian counter-influence. The Empress Mother under- 
ook to prefer her son's suit on the occasion of her visit 
to Wildbad ; and, foreseeing the difficulty of gaining the 
consent of the Grand Duchess Sophia, mother of the 
Princess Cecilia, the bride selected for the Grand Duke 
Michael, she gained over first of all the goodwill of the 
Grand Dowager Duchess Stephanie, through whose in- 
tervention the disinclination of the Grand Duchess 
Sophia, a Princess Vasa by birth, to her daughter's 
marrying into the Russian family was overcome.” 

The anniversary of the Russian success at the at- 
tempted storming of Sebastopol on the 18th of June last 
year, has been celebrated most enthusiastically at 
Alexandropol by the corps under the command of 
General Chruleff. 

Count de Morny, ambassador from France to the 
Court of Russia, has arrived at Berlin. 


THE DANUBIAN PRINCIPALITIES. 

Sir Henry Lytton Bulwer arrived on Monday evening 
in Paris on his route to the East, where he is commis- 
sioned to arrange the government of the Wallachian 
and Moldavian provinces. He was attended by Captain 
Leycester Vernon, M.P. 


SANITARY MATTERS. 

HEALTH OF Lonpon.—The mortality in London is be- 
low the usual average rate which prevails within its 
limits. In the week that ended last Saturday, 995 
persons (of whom 487 were males, 508 females) died. 
The total number differs little from that of the preced- 
ing week, which was 1018. The corrected average 
of the corresponding weeks of the previous ten years 
was 1,213. But this result represents more than the 
nominal rate of mortality, in consequence of cholera, 
which was epidemic in 1849 and 1854, having carried 
off in the corresponding weeks of those years about 916 
persous. Of the 995 persons who died, 522 were under 
20 years of age, 147 were 20 and under 40, 146 were 
40 to 60, 146 were 60 to 80, and 34 were 80 years of 
age and upwards. 278 persons died of zymotic diseases, 
including 11 by cholera, 71 by diarrhea, 20 by small- 
pox, 45 by measles, 19 by scarlatina, 48 by typhus, &e. 

Ten of the deaths by cholera are returned as infantile 
cholera, and occurred to children under two years of age. 
—Last week, the births of 844 boys and 764 girls—in 
all 1608 children—were registered in London. In the 
ten corresponding weeks of the years 1846-55, the 
average number was 1394.— From the Registrar-Gene- 
ral’s Weekly Return. 

Tue Reaistrar-GeNeRAL’s QUARTERLY Return of 
marriages, births, and deaths (marriages, January Fe- 
bruary, March, 1856; births and deaths, April, May, 
June) has likewise just been published. From this docu- 
ment we learn that 66,776 persons were married in the three 
months indicated. The annual rate in the quarter was 
707 marriages to every 100,000 of the population; while 
the rate in the winter of 1855 was 631 (or less by 
1-10th), and the average rate of the preceding winter 
quarters was 704. The present augmentation shows an 
increase in the prosperity of the country.—173,204 boys 
and girls were born alive and registered in the spring 
quarter that ended on the last day of June, giving an 
increase of 7954 children on the numbers of the corre- 
sponding quarter of 1855.—The number of deaths was 
100,310, the natural increase of the population of Eng- 
land being 72,894 in the three months of April, May, 
and June; so that 1903 lives were added, and 1102 
were taken away daily; leaving 801 as the daily in- 
crease. But, in the same three months, 60,379 emigrants 
left the ports of the United Kingdom at which Govern- 
ment agents are stationed; and of that number about 





Sans Souci, with reference to the matrimonial intentions 


21,304 were of English origin. 


‘ 


NAVAL AND MILITARY, 
Tue GROUNDING OF THE BELLEISLE.—A court-martial 
to inquire into the grounding of the troop-ship Belleisle, 
Commander James Hosken, in the Bosphorus, on the 
morning of the 12th of June, has terminated in 9 de- 
claration of opinion that blame was attributable both te 
the commander and the master, and the court accord- 
ingly adjudged the former to be admonished, and the 


frigate of immense size, now in course of construction 
the Royal Dockyard at Pembroke, the Diadem, is 7 
advanced in her construction as to be ready to be im- 
mediately caulked, for which purpose men have arrived 
at the yard from Plymouth. The Diadem is the first 
of the new class of enormous frigates building to match 
the Americans, and, though only to carry 32 guns, yet 
her length and tonnage are equal to a ship of the line. 
Her length is 240 feet, and her tonnage will be upwards 

of 2500 tons. The armament of this ship will be enor- 
mous, being 32 68-pounders or 8-inch shells, with one 
pivot-gun of 95 cwt., and 10 feet in length. Her en- 
gines are to be of 1000 horse-power, and, as her model 

is exceedingly good, it is expected she will be very 
fast. 

Tur STEAM-TRANSPORT SPARTAN.— Her Majesty's 
steamer Triton, sent by the Rear-Admiral Superinten- 
dent the Hon. Sir Montagu Stopford to the assistance 
of the Spartan, which ran on the Cane, or Dog Rocks, 
on the night of the Sth of July, returned to Malta on 
the 17th, bringing with her Captain Milburn and the 
crew of the ill-fated vessel. The troops on board had 
arrived previously in safety in her Majesty’s steamer 
Shearwater and the steam-transport City of London, 
from Tunis, whither they were conveyed from the Rocks 
by a French steamer. The Triton and Shearwater 
arrived at the Dog Rocks at midnight on Wednesday, 
the 9th ult., where they found the Spartan lying on a 
reef on the outskirts of the Rocks, broken in three places 
on the port side, and having in her a depth of from 
fifteen to seventeen feet of water. The anchors, cables, 
sails, rigging, masts, and stores, have been got off in 
safety. 

Tue NEWFOUNDLAND SUBMARINE CABLE.—The sub- 
marine electric telegraph cable for the New York, New- 
foundland, and London Telegraph Company was suc- 
cessfully laid on the 10th ult., from the steamship Pro- 
pontis, Captain Goodwin, under the direction of Mr. 
Samuel Canning, across the Gulf of St. Lawrence, be- 
tween Cape Ray Cove, Newfoundland, and Ashby Bay, 
Cape Breton, a distance of eighty-five miles, in fifteen 
hours. Messages are now being transmitted from shose . 
to shore. 

Mutiny AND Murper.—The men of the English 
barque Globe have mutinied, killed one man, wounded 
three others, and plundered the captain and chief mate. 
This took place in the Black Sea. The mutineers after- 
wards landed about thirty miles to the eastward of the 
Bosphorus. ‘Three of the offenders have been captured 
and the others are being pursued by the Turkish police, 
who have been of great service. 

Review at ALDERSHOTT.—The Queen again reviewed 
the troops at Aldershott on Wednesday. She was ac- 
companied by Prince Albert, the Duke of Cambridge, 
and some of the Royal children, Only one accident 
worth mentioning o@@urred. A guu of the Horse Artillery 
stuck fast in a morass, and it was said that two of the 
horses were lost and a driver’s leg broken before it could 
be extricated. Her Majesty and the Royal party passed 
the night at the Pavilion. 

Tue Late Farar CoLiision ON THE Mersey.—The 
inquiry into this catastrophe has at length concluded. 
After an absence of two hours and a half on Wednesday, 
the jury returned a verdict of manslaughter against the 
pilot (William Bewer) and the mate of the Excelsior 
(William Shaw), coupled with a reprimand of the 
captain of the Excelsior for not maintaining greater 
discipline on board. 

BANQUET TO THE FourtH Dracoon Guarps.—The 
inhabitants of Sheffield gave a dinner on Tuesday even- 
ing to the officers of the 4th Royal Irish Dragoon 
Guards, to celebrate their return from the Crimea. The 
Major presided; and among the chief speakers were 
Lord Cardigan and Lieutenant Massey, better known 
as “Redan Massey,” who appeared supported by his 
crutches. 

ENTERTAINMENT TO MAJor-GENERAL WINDHAM.— 
The congratulatory address of the inhabitants of Lea- 
mington to General Windham, on his return from the 
Crimea, was presented to that gallant officer on Tuesday, 
in Jephson-gardens, with much ceremony. The 
was escorted from his residence, Myton House, by & 
large party of gentlemen, preceded by the bands of the 
Militia and the 10th Hussars. The houses were pro- 
fusely decorated with flags and ever, and the 
streets lined with people, who loudly cheered the General 
as he passed. A cold collation followed, at which the 
General thanked the company for the honour they had 
done him. 

Tne Cavatry Recrents.—It is said that the 
cavalry regiments at home will have two troops each 
taken off their strength. They were increased to this 
extent during the Russian war, if 
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| Dr. Livincston.—Commodore Trotter, in a letter to 
the Secretary of the Admiralty, dated Castor, Simon's 
Bay, May 26th, 1856, states that “her Majesty’s brig 
Dart, which arrived here yesterday, having been ordered 
to call at the Quillimaine to make further inquiries 
a Acowents.—A heavy passenger train on | [with respect to Dr. Livingston, the African traveller), 
Leeds and York division of the Great Northern Rail- | has succeeded in ascertaining that | that gentleman 
the was being shunted last Saturday night, when | reached Tette, the furthest inland station of the Portu- 
way wihrown  acToss the up line. The signalman, | guese in Eastern Africa, on the 2nd of March last, in 
scording to one account, instead of running up a danger | good health, and I inclose copy of a letter, dated the 3rd 
allowed the white semaphore to remain: another | of March, from Tette, from Dr. Livingston, addressed 
pc 0 that the right signal was exhibited but | to the commander of any English vessel of war at 
; The next moment, a goods train came up | Quillimaine, forwarding some scientific papers for her 
from York, ran into the passenger train, and passed | Majesty’s astronomer at the Cape, which were received 
ight through it, smashing three or four carriages to | on the 4th inst. by the officer in command of the Dart 
and throwing the engine onto its broadside. Unfor- | when at that port. 
poses this was not all. ‘Two passengers were killed, | AustraLiA.—There has been an election émeute on 
oo “is injured that he is not expected to recover, | the Ballarat gold-fields. With this exception, progress 
= Shoat thirteen others were more or less hurt. The | and good order prevail. The supply of gold continues 
wails were torn up for a considerable distance. An in- | to increase. Mr. Brache, of the Mineralogical School 
guest has been held on the bodies. The statements | of Prussia, has published the result of an inquiry as to 
are con with respect to whether the proper sig- | the quality and extent of the gold-fields in California 
nal (the red light indicating “ danger”) was on at the | and Australia, with both of which he is acquainted. He 
time, or not. The shunting, it appears, was delayed | considers “the V ictoria gold-fields at least twice as rich 
some three or four minutes while a horsebox was searched | as those at California, and still more inexhaustible.” 
after; and the train was upon the main line during a The mer y | —— have pon ae —— ve 
* time. After the reception of a large | system of labour. some attempts have been made to 
posinean Fant the main result re to be that | form a Ministry in New South Wales—the first respon- 
the signals at the station have a tendency to get out of | sible Ministry under the new constitution. Mr. Deas 
order, and to become suddenly extinguished; and that | Thomson, formerly Colonial Secretary, tried and failed. 
either such was the case with the danger signal on the | Mr. Donaldson has undertaken the matter, and is ex- 
occasion in question, or the wrong signal—namely, the | pected to succeed. It is said that Sir William Denison 
white or safety light—was put on. The coroner having | is likely to succeed Sir Charles Hotham as Governor of 
summed up, the jury retired for an hour and a —— — ide aa ries A 
bi ht in a verdict of ‘“‘ Manslaughter” against John | CCIDENTS.—A fatal accident occurred last week a 
Spivey, the signalman. They added to the verdict | Hillsley, near Hawkesbury Upton. A young man named 
the following :—‘ And that the company were highly | Isaac Quibbs, who lived at Falfield, near Thornbury, 
to blame in despatching the goods train at an earlier | was engaged with a team of horses hauling timber, when, 
hour than was specified in the working time-table, and | in coming down a hill, the wheel being dragged, the 
also in not having a more efficient staff at Fenton | chain attached to the skidpan broke; the horses were 
station, on the return of the excursion train from | unable to withstand the load, _and the deceased was 
Market Weighton.” Spivey was then taken into cus- | knocked down, the timber coming upon him. He was 
tody, and the coroner proceeded to make out a warrant | dragged upwards of twenty yards; when picked up, he 
for his committal to York Castle for trial at the next | was frightfully mangled, and death was almost intanta- 
assizes.—Another casualty has occurred at the same | neous.—-A lamentable occurrence has just happened at 
station (the Church Fenton). A ticket-collector stepped | Thorpe Malsor, in Northamptonshire, to a boy about 
down while the train was in motion, and his foot was |nine years old. A lad named William Essams was en- 
caught by the wheel, and dreadfully crushed. It was | trusted with the charge of a loaded gun, which his elder 
found necessary to amputate the limb.—An accident of | brother had been using in a field to shoot birds with, 
a nature very similar to the first of those at Church | Seeing his cousin in the street, he pulled a percussion- 
Fenton, but with less serious consequences, has occur- | cap out of his pocket, and not knowing that the gun 
red on the East Lancashire line. A train to Manchester, | was loaded, he asked the latter “if he would stand an 
while passing the locomotive shed at Bury, came in | aim,” se — that “it be eg £ ye ™ 
contact with an engine which was being shunted across | cousin, Thomas Essams, consented, and the other boy 
the line. The suaaane’ goods —achamom 9 who was upon | placed the cap on the nipple of the gun, and fired. The 
the engine of the passenger train, was thrown from the | shot struck Thomas Essams on his face and chest, and 
engine and had his leg broken; and a gentleman from | he was seriously hurt by the discharge; a portion of the 
Sheffield was bruised a little. No other injuries were | contents of the gun lodged itself in his skull, bursting 
received. one of his eyeballs, and frightfully mangling the other. 
Tae Great Merropo.iran Scueme or Dratnace.— | His ination is considered very precarious. — Seven 
The Court of Aldermen have resolved to refer to the | persons, officers and men, belonging to her Majesty's 
General Purposes Committee the protest of the inbabi- | brigantine Dart, lying at anchor in Quillimaine river, 
tants of Erith against the plan for discharging the | Cape of Good Hope, have been drowned by the upsetting 
— sRnapes into the Thames at that spot—a pro- | of the cutters. Omly three of the party escaped.—A 
eeeding which they conceive would be fatal to their pro- | Mr. George Norris. a oung gentleman belonging to a 
are their ee the ee Board of | commercial house in the City, has been drowned by the 
a motion to the effect “that the engineer be di- | upsggting of a boat on the river near Lambeth. 
rected to prepare a plan, section, and estimate for ex- os ArLantic STeameR.—The safe of the Atlantic 
tending the main outfall sewer on the southern side to a | steamer, which was sunk in a collision during the year 
point in parm peng tee so as to be dis- 1852, off Long Point, America, has been drawn up by a 
charged at an er high water only,” has been carried | diver, who descended seventeen or eighteen times. 
by 18 against 12. Mr. Wright then moved “that the| THe Rerorr or THE CoMMITTEE ON THE SouND 
low-level te pene on the northern side of the | Dues has been published. These dues are described as 
metropolis, opted, subject to a variation from Hun- | a very serious inconvenience to trade. High commercial 
gerford to London-bridge, in case a Thames embankment | authorities “ place the burden falling rm British com- 
be carried —. such period as will enable this | merce at not less than between 200,000/. and 300,000/.” 
board to comply with the requirements of the Metro- | As to the land transit, the report says: —‘t Your Com- 
Local Management Act.” ‘This was affirmed by | mittee would strongly recommend chat in any nego- 
21 to 4. tiation that may take place for the abolition of the 
Tas tare Couuiery Exr.oston Near BArNsLey.— | Sound Dues, the fullest consideration may be given to 
A somewhat protracted investigation has been made | the means of securing a like freedom for trade in the 
_ the ee attending the late explosion at | transit through any part of the Danish territory.” On 
Strafford main Co iery, near Stainborough, the par- | the means of abolition the Committee do not express 
=o were reported in our last week's paper. | any opinion; but they urge the Government ae to 
in which the explosion occurred is | delay negotiations and settlement, remarking :—“ The 
known as the Park-gate, or Fenton-bed, and is about longer the settlement of this question is delayed the 
two feet six inches thick. The fireman had been through | larger will probably be the receipts by Denmark, for 
the pit just before the accident, and had found nothing | which compensation will be demanded. . . . . Your 
wrong. A sheet was hung along the “ benk,” when the | Committee, therefore, think that the proposals made by 
explosion took place, to divert the current of air. This | the Danish Government to the Governments of the dif- 
had been tucked up by the deceased, George Westwood, | ferent States interested in the navigation and trade in 
before he entered the cavity with a naked candle; and | the Baltic—amongst which Great Britain holds the first 
this was considered by all the witnesses sufficient to | place—should receive immediate attention, and become 
account for the catastrophe that happened. The jury | the foundation of a final and satisfactory settlement of 
returned a verdict of “ Accidental Death,” expressing | the question.” 
their regret that the ventilation of the pit was defec- DruNnKEN on Map?—The Prerogative Court has 
tive, and urging some immediate improvement in that} been occupied with inquiring into the validity of the 
last will and testament of Thomas Eldridge, late of 
woop Races.—These Midsummer races com-| Bond-street, Vauxhall, dated September 15th, 1853. 
menced on Tuesday, when the Craven Stakes were won| The deceased died on the 25th of September, 1854, aged 
by Lord Clifden's Diana.—The Goodwood Stakes, run fifty, a bachelor, leaving behind him Mrs, Handley, his 
Bonn Wednesday, were won by Mr. Barber's Pretty | only next of kin. aa property, personal and real, 
—The Goodwood Cup was won on Thursday by | amounted to about 5000/, of which he became 
Mr. Hill's Rogerthorpe. In racing for the Goodwood | under the will of his father, on the death of his other, 
‘Stakes, on Wednesday, five jockeys were thrown, and! which took place on the 14th of August, 1854. The 
very seriously injured, question was as to the sanity of Eldridge, Qn the one 
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The Princess of Prussia and the Prin- 
= pay wah left Osborne on Tuesday for the 




















side, various acts of a nature 


weak-minded from his youth, and to have increased 
condition by habits of intoxication. He would 
wander about the streets 


such violence towards his mother that he was 
over to keep the peace towards her for three months. 
For several years preceding his death, he entertained a 
notion that he was a very fine figure, that all the young 
women living at Vauxhall, whether married or single, 
were in love with him. He promised women that if 
they married him they should be clothed in gold 
velvet. On one occasion, he wounded his arm with a 
chisel, and wrote “Emma,” the name of one of his 
favourites, with his blood. During the last illness of 
brother, the deceased, without any provocation, frequently 
struck him, in consequence of which he was removed 
and confined in a strait waistcoat until after his brother's 
death. After the death of his mother, he placed him- 
self at the head of some strolling musicians in the street, 
and went before them dancing and shouting that his 
mother had left him a coffin full of gold. At her fune- 
ral, he kept leaning out of the coach window, and call- 
ing to the driver, as they proceeded to Norwood, to stop 
at different road-side public-houses, saying that he 
wanted fried sausages, beefsteak puddings, and other 
articles; and, in addition to these facts, it was alleged 
that he did not draw up the will himself, and that he 
signed it without understanding its purport. On the 
other side, it was contended that Eldridge was perfectly 
sane, and was merely an idle, drunken man, who was 
ill-treated by his sister, and encouraged by her ia his 
drunken habits, in order that she might benefit by them. 
Several of the stories of insanity were denied. Judg- 
ment was deferred. 

Fatt or Two Hovsgs 1x tHe Crry.—A house ad- 
joining the Belle Sauvage Inn on Ludgate-hill, to- 
gether with a portion of the latter building, fell 
down about a week ago; and two persons narrowly 
escaped being buried alive in the ruins. The whole of 
the extensive range of premises flanking one side of the 
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John Cassell, the printer and publisher, were being de- 


office for Messrs, Petter and Galpin. Four houses had 
already been pulled down, and so was the party wall of 
a fifth (the last being used as the private office of Mr. 
Cassell), which was afterwards left without a sufficiently 
strong support. To this circumstance the cause of the 
accident may be attributed. As the man who had 
charge of Mr. Cassell’s premises was opening the street- 
door at six o'clock in the morning, to admit the work- 
men, he observed that a portion of the fireplace fell ont 
upon the floor. On the attention of some of the men 
being called to this circumstance, they declared that the 
house was falling, and lost no time in alarming the in. 
habitants of the Belle Sauvage and the other adjoining 
houses. It was some time before Mr. Curtis (the land- 
lord of the Belle Sauvage) and his family could be 
aroused, as they slept at the top of the house, but the 
workmen, having at length succeeded in waking them, 
Curtis and his wife were got safely away from the 
premises, with no other accident than the falling of a 
piece of the timbers at the bottom of the staircase on 
Mrs. Curtis’s leg. Immediately afterwards, the whole 
of Mr. Cassell’s private dwelling, together with several 
rooms of the Belle Sauvage Inn, fell with a loud crash. 
Miss Curtis and her brother were buried in the ruins ; 
but, the former being able to call for assistance, the men 
immediately set to work to clear away the heap of rub- 
bish beneath which they lay, and by dint of great per- 

extricating 





severance, they succeeded in a short time in 
both the brother and the sister from their perilous situa- 
tion. Neither was in the slightest degree hurt. Several 
carpenters were then set to work to secure the remains 
of the Belle Sauvage and the surrounding houses, and so 
preveut an extension of the present accident. 

Viscount Esrineron.—It is with regret that we see 
it announced that Viscount Ebrington has suffered so 
much from a violent attack of ophthalmia, that a total 
loss of sight has ensued in one eye, with considerable 
danger of sympathetic injury to the other, a portion of 
which is to be removed by Mr. White Cooper and Sir 
Benjamin Brodie. 

Tue FLocerse or Girts 1x Maryiepone Work- 
HousE.—The master and porter of this workhouse have 
been reprimanded by the Board of Guardians for the use 
of a cane to the girls, as reported in our last week's 
paper. The original motion was for expelling them ; 
but an amendment in favour of a reprimand was carried 
by a small majority, after two divisions. 

Sm Epwarp Butwer Lytton presided at the annual 
festival of the High School at Bishop's Stortford, which 
was recently held in that town. 

A Harp Case.—A seaman on board the Merlin, a 
trader lying at Liverpool about a month ago, 
permission to go on shore. While there, he was arrested 





by a quartermaster, on a charge of dese about six 
months previously, from her Majesty's Caegar at 
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molished for the purpose of erecting a new printing- 


indicating } 
brought forward. The man was said to have been’ 


barefooted, and in a peculiar ’ 
costume, subsisting on alms, and capering in a wild 
manner. Among other absurdities, he was in the habit 
of boasting of his great strength, and called himself the 
“Champion of Lambeth-walk,” although he was of 
small stature and weak frame. He used very violent” 
language, and threatened to shoot the persons about ' 
him. On three occasions, he conducted himself with 


Belle Sauvage Inn-yard, and lately occupied by Mr. ; 























































































Gibralter. He denied the accusation, but was taken 
before a i A request to be: confronted with 
the captain of the Merlin was complied with; and that 
officer seid that Kelly, the seaman in question, had been 
with him sixteen months, and that his ship had never 
been at Gibraltar. Nevertheless, the sailor was removed, 
handeuffed, to London, whence he was subsequently sent 
to Portemouth, and put on board the Victory, where he 
was kept in irons three weeks, waiting the arrival of the 
Cesar from abroad. Three days after the ship came 
port, Kelly was taken aboard, and the utter falsity 
the story against him was shown beyond dispute. 
was then, of course, released; but the Merlin had 
with all his clothes and other property aboard, 
was left quite destitute. To his representations, 
only answer returned was that nothing could be 
and he was put ashore. The poor man then appli 
the Portsmouth magistrates, who referred him to 
Port-Admiral. From him he received a pass to Londo: 
and thenee to Liverpool, and five shillings to keep hi 
from starvation. But we feel moved to ask—what com- 
pensation is to be made to the victim for the scandalous 
oppression by which he has suffered ? 

Novrrmvestam E.ecrion.—Mr. Charles Paget, of Rud- 
dingten Grange, a moderate Liberal, has been elected for 
Nottingham, in place of Mr. Strutt. Mr. J. R. Mills, 
who also came forward in the: Liberal interest, and Mr. 
Ernest Jones, who offered himself on Chartist principles, 
a from the contest, and there was consequently 
no poll. 

Ears, GRANVILLE’s Mission TO Moscow.—His Excel- 
leney Earl Granville, Ambassador Ex: i to the 
coronation of the Emperor Alexander II. of Russia, left 
Carlsbad on Saturday last for Dresden, accompanied by 
the Countess Granville, en route for St. Petersburg. 

A Fruenpty Response to the address of the Liverpool 
Financial Reform Association has been despatched from 
Philadelphia, and received by Mr. Robertson Gladstone, 
the president of the association. 

Exptosion or A PowpEr-m1LL.—An explosion of an 
alarming character occurred on Monday evening at the 
Worsborough gunpowder mills, which are situated in 
a secluded part of Worsborough-dale, near Barnsley. 
The explosion took place in one of the mills charged 
with a composition for the manufacture of fine sporting 
powder; the roof and sides of the mills were blown to 
atoms, and the floor and foundations were dislodged. All 
the hands employed in the establishment had left work, 
and no loss of life or personal injury occurred. 

-Lizvrenant J. F. Doveat.—Lieutenant Dougal, 90th 
Highland Borderers Stirling Militia, who was lately 
sentenced by a general court-martial, held at Edinburgh 
Castle, to be cashiered, has, in consideration of his youth 
and inexperience, received her Majesty’s pardon. 

Tas Ex-Provosr or Lerra.—We understand that 
the sentence passed on Mr. Robert Philip of transporta- 
tion for life has been commuted to imprisonment for two 
years, with hard labour.—Zdinburgh Courant. 

A Denicars Compact.—In the course of an action 
to recover 40/7. on an TOU, tried at Chelmsford, on 
Wednesday, the widow of the man alleged to have given 
the document was examined. She had married again, 
the new husband being a man named Dowsett; and the 
reasons for that second marriage thus came out :—“ Her 
first husband died in June, 1854, and she married the 
second in November. Mr. Dowsett and his wife, during 
her lifetime, were very friendly with witness and her 
husband for a great many years. He courted his wife 
at her house, and they all made an agreement that if 
witness's husband should die and Mr. Dowsett’s wife 
should die, or if she should die and Mr. Dowsett should 
die, the survivors should get married. (Laughter.) This 
agreement was made in the year 1826. Mr. Dowsett 
did not court her after his wife died—in the lifetime of 
her husband. (Laughter.) She was quite sure of that. 
( Renewed laughter.) On the contrary, she had a very 
great dislike to the man for a longtime. Her husband 
had sometimes said to her, ‘ You have been to see that 
Dowsett,’ and she used to tell him she had not, and that 
was the fact. After the death of her husband, she and 
Mr. Dowsett made it up. She recollected the solemn 
promise she had made to her poor husband, and thought 
she could not do better than marry the man. (Renewed 
laughter.) They were very good friends now.” The 
verdict was in favour of the plaintiff, and against 
Dowsett. 

Gewerat WiiiaMs presided on Thursday at the 
distribution of the prizes to the successful students in 
medicine at University College, London. He alluded in 
warm terms to his friend Dr. Sandwith, and also to Dr. 
Parkes, who was attached to the army of the East.— 
The hero of Kars was on Thursday presented at a Court 
of Common Council with the freedom of the City of 
London, and with a handsome sword. 

Care or Goop Hore.—The aspect of affairs at the 
Cape of Good Hope has induced the authorities to call 
upon those artillerymen who have served in the Crimea 
to volunteer their services for that station. The men 
came forward as soon as received the intelligence, 
and to the number of above three hundred gave their 
names in to their respective commanding officers as 
willing to enter for that service. However, out of the 
three hundred only fifty were allowed, and these have 
joined Captain Cleaveland’s company, now preparing to 
proceed to the Cape. The heavy portion of their arma- 
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ment and stores is being shipped in the Victoria Docks. 


Tus ‘The accounts from the Scotch moors 
are not very encouraging for the lovers of autumnal 


“ 

ll anp Manty.—A long letter ftom Signor 
Mazzini to Signor Manin on the Italian question has 
been published. Mazzini accuses Manin of impolicy in 
accepting the King of Sardinia as the hope of Italy. 
He points to Charles Albert’s conduct as a justification 
of distrust of all kings, and says that Sardinia is too much 
bound up with England and France to be really useful to 
the Italian cause. After upbraiding Manin for dividing, 

itating, and alienating the republican party by his 
“ ridiculous” conduct, he observes:—‘ That army for 
which you are ready to forget the entire nation, we 
shall have with us. But we shall only have it by 
rising, armed ourselves, to invoke the aid of its arms. 
That king whom you now flatter, as formerly you 
flattered his father, to curse him afterwards—you may 
have him—God send you do not live to repent it.” 
Mazzini, however, thinks that, if Charles Albert had 
not betrayed the cause of the people, but had led them, 
“no party could have withheld from him the crown of 
Italy.” He proceeds :—“ Do you imagine that King 
Victor Emmanuel will suddenly take the field, pass the 


reigns of Italy to give place, and fronting excommuni- 
cation and the arms of his imperial ally, desire the 
Pope to yield up his temporal sovereignty? Do you 
imagine that, making himself a leader of insurrection 
and overthrower of territorial equilibrium and the rights 
of governmental Europe, he will throw down the 
gauntlet to the entire league of the kings? You, 
were you king, would not do it.” Signor 
Mazzini concludes by saying: —‘‘Let the nation 
save the nation; let the nation, once free and united, 
decide upon its own destiny. Is this an exclusive pro- 
gramme? Can a national party exist without such a 
formula ? 
commen country, to whatever fraction they belong, to 
embrace each other and unite beneath the shelter of that 
flag? Does not the future remain open to each? We, 
republicans to-day, as we were republicans yesterday, do 
not seek to impose the republic. We declare the country 
the sole umpire. You, republicans yesterday, seek to-day 
to impose the monarehy. Which of us is exclusive ?” 

Mr. ALLAN Pot_ox.—Three ejectments at the suit 
of Mr. Allan Pollok and his wife have been tried at the 
Galway assizes. At the preceding assizes, there had 
been eighteen, in which the plaintiff was nonsuited on 
points of law, but subsequently the nonsuits were over- 
ruled on argument in the Court of Common Pleas, The 
only defence made on the present occasion also was of a 
technical character; but the judge, having said that he 
would take a note of the objections, allowed the case to 
go to the jury, and a verdict was returned for the plaintiff. 
In two of the cases, the verdict was entered by consent, 
and without costs, execution to be stayed until Novem- 
ber next, and all rent to be forgiven up to that date. 
Mr. Pollok attended in person, and the deepest interest 
in the proceedings was evinced by the public. 

Crystat Patace.—Return of admissions for six days 
ending Friday, August 1st, 1856 :—Number admitted, 
ineluding season ticket holders, 58,554. 

A CAsE ror THE BEeNEVOLENT.—Our attention ms 
been called to the case of Miss ——, daughter of the 
late Captain , who died in the service of his 
country. An application to Lord Palmerston in her 
behalf, in the hope that some relief might be accorded 
out of the Royal Bounty Fund, has not been successful. 
The lady who made this application received 10/. from 
the Royal Bounty Fund three years ago; she is fifty 
years of age, nearly blind and (excepting the very little 
aid that the means at the disposal of the Officers’ 
Widows Society have enabled the directors to give her) 
has nothing but 12/. per annum on which to subsist. 
Under these circumstances, subscriptions will be re- 
ceived by Messrs. Drummonds, 49, Charing-cross; 
Messrs. Herries, Farquhar, and Co., 16, St. James’s- 
street; Messrs. Masterman and Co., 35, Nicholas-lane, 
Lombard-street; and by the Hon. Secretary of the 
Officers’ Widows and Orphan Society, at the offices, 39, 
Charing-cross (three doors from the Admiralty). 

A Girt Prison Breaker.—A girl, twelve years of 
age, has escaped from the Huddersfield lock-up, by 
squeezing herself through the hole in the iron door of 
her cell, and then running out at the front door. She 
got clear off. 

EarruquaKe.—A very destructive earthquake has 
occurred in the island of Great Sangir, one of the 
Moluccas. The loss of life is immense, extending to 
nearly 3000 persons. Houses have been destroyed in 
an equal proportion; and, the fields being desolated by 
the floods of lava and showers of ashes, a vast amount 
of property, in the shape of crops, has been lost. 

Suspicious DearH.—An inquest has been held on 
the body of Mrs. Elizabeth Frost, the wife of a tavern- 
keeper in London Wall, who died, according to the 
opinion of the medical man who attended her, of typhus 
fever, but whose end was attended with various cireum- 
stances which seemed to suggest the presence of poison. 
After her death, her husband went into the room where 
she lay, looked at the body, and in three hours after- 
wards went away altogether. A great difference of 
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opinion existed among the jurymen as 

ought not to go to view the body; but the aeanat ny 
having been examined, and having: declared his bd 
confirmed by the result of a post mortem belie 
that the woman had died of ‘typhus, which in an 
stage was combined with diarrhcea and delirium 

the coroner said he did not think — 
was no assistant medical man in the performance the 
post mortem examination. A verdict of . 

was returned. Natural’ Death 

Cremorne GARDENS.—A “ day and ” 
the benefit of the proprietor, Mr. Seema OF ie 
these gardens on Thursday. The entertainments were 
of a varied character, and the illuminations at night 
| were extremely gorgeous, 

An ENGLISH Farr. — If work and its fair recom. 
pense be a preventive against crime, occasional leisure 
and recreation are not less good prophylactics in their 
way. The unbent mind is, at times, in as much peril 
from temptation as the unemployed. Even holid ays are 
tedious, unless they interpose one kind of mental or 
bodily activity for another : and the ale-house is filled as 
much by those who are wearied with doing nothing, as 
by the habitually intemperate. If proof of this asger- 
tion be required, let the reader accompany us fora mo- 
ment, in imagination, to a village wake, or even tothe 
arger assembly of a town-fair. He will see there an 
assemblage of people in better than than their o: 
attire, and bearing the traces of a recent application of 
soap and water. The smith’s sooty visage looks searified 
by his ablution, and the miller and mason are no longer 
to be detected by their professional hue. If it be Whit- 
suntide or May-day, there jis some approach to a feast 

of Tabernacles, for the booths and skittle-grounds are 
| decked with boughs— the nearest approach now to 
| pastoral sentiment in England. The whole affair, indeed, 
| has a very business-like aspect. Listen to the conversa- 
tion of the groups of holiday-makers, and it is mostly 
| of a serious cast—of markets and prices among the 
men, of family casualties and scandal among the women, 
| Now and then, the children appear a little exhilarated 
| by the apparition of Mr. Merryman, or the conversation 
|of Mr. Punch. As the afternoon wears on, it may be 
| expected that the mirth will become fast and furious. 
|The contrary is generally the case. The men are 
| besotted: the women weary, and anxious to return 
home: and, probably, in low life as well as in high life, 
a day’s pleasure is one of the most truly wearisome im 
the year.— Westminster Review. 
Postscript. 
tM ce 
LEADER Orrice, Saturday, August 2, 
LATEST FROM SPAIN. 

Tue Madrid journals of the 26th ult. have been received, 
but they contain little intelligence of interest. The 
Gazette publishes several royal decrees, According 
to accounts from Calatayud, small detachments of 
troops and of private persons, who had succeeded 
in making their escape from Saragossa, were ar- 
riving in that place. A number of the National 
Guard had also contrived to elude the vigilance of 
the insurgents, and to get out of the town. Saragossa 
journals to the 22nd ult. had reached Madrid ; they con- 
tain a number of violent proclamations. The conservatiwe 
part of the population was much alarmed at the attitude 
assumed by the insurgents. Several persons were quit- 
ting the place as fast as they could contrive to do so, The* 
son of the Marquis d’Albaida has sent an address to 
the President of the Cortes, protesting against the im- 
prisonment of his father at Valencia. M. Orense is still 
closely confined in the citadel of that place, 

Some despatches from Spain contained in the Moniteur 
of yesterday state that the whole of Catalonia has re- 
cognized the Queen’s Government; that Navarre and 
the Basque Provinces are in a state of perfect tran- 
quillity ; that the Government is employed in nomi- 
nating different functionaries in the provinces; that. 
the last strongholds of the rebellion—Malaga and Gre- 
nada in the south, and Teruel in Aragon—have sub- 
mitted; and that the insurrection is now confined to 
Saragossa.—These statements, however, come from a 
very suspicious source ; and the reader will accept them 
with caution. Next week will bring more reliable ac 
counts, and may very possibly show that the contest is 
still maintained with vigour. 


ITALY. 

The official Gazette of Piedmont has the subjoined om 
the recent attempt at insurrection in the Duchy of Mo- 
dena: -— ‘Telegraphic despatches, received from the 
Spezzia, state that a movement was attempted near 
Massa and Carrara in the night of the 25th ult, In the 
morning, about 100 men, who appeared to be armed, 
were seen at La-Parmignola, on the territory of 
Este. They had, it was said, seized on the muskets 
of the frontier guards of Este and on the custom-oflice 
of Parmignola. The attempt, however, conld not 
have been attended with any serious consequences, for 
the last accounts, received yesterday by telegra 
announce that the most perfect tranquillity preva 
at Carrara, Massa, and along our frontier. The Kipg’s 
Government had adopted all the precautionary, mea- 
sures required by circumstances.” 
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NOTICES TO OORRESPONDENTS. 
rejected communications. 

Me Sate She ihe of amma, commas 
n must be authenticate: 

Whatever is = of the writer; not necessarily 


by th ieation, but as a guarantee of his good faith. 


The concl words of a review were omitted 

Bape reek, accidentally. e lost line, however, was not 
tical importance, as it in no way qualified the 
open expressed of Mr. Wilson’s book on Western 
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There is nothing so revolutionary, because there is 
j strain 























not, so unnatural and convulsive, as the s n | 
to keep things fixed when all the world is by the very 
law of its creationim eternal progress.—Dk. ARNOLD. 





ee 
THE CONSTITUTIONAL WAR IN SPAIN. | 
We are unable as yet to trace with any dis- | 
tinctness the origin of the conspiracy which | 
has worked with such effect in Spain. But! 
there are circumstances, beyond the mere | 





ublished, and, when the coup d’ état appeared 
- have succeeded, only ag Hn para- 
graph appeared in the Moniteur. A forced 
reserve was maintained by the other journals. 
Then, when public discussion had become 
more safe, the imperial paper issued its mani- 
festo, praising O’Donnext, and reviving all 
the repulsive cant of December about bad 
passions, the chances of anarchy, overruling 
state necessities, the impossibility of govern- 
ing amid the conflict of arties, and the im- 
perious necessity of establishing confidence 
and order. Armed with the approval of 
France, O’Dornet1 struggles with the re- 
maining defenders of the constitution. 

Those defenders at present seem few and 
feeble. Though the Cortes was transferred to 
Aragon, though from Madrid to the Pyrenees 
the friends of law and liberty combined to 
resist the treachery of the Court, though in 
other inland districts the constitutional chiefs 
rallied round them masses of vigorous sup- 
porters, the conspiracy seems to have been 
too extensive, too systematic, to be imme- 
diately suppressed, O’Downexu reigns for 
the day ; but, if there be little immediate 
hope that his crimes will be punished, there 
is still less probability that he will be enabled 
to establish himself permanently, and alone, 
as master of the Spanish Court and nation. 

It is important, then, to consider under 


similarity of methods, which appear to con-|what circumstances the French Emperor 
nect it with Lovis Narorzon, and which | might be tempted to intervene in the affairs 
confirm the idea of a deeply-laid plot, to! of the Peninsula. We cannot tell how far 
subyert, one by one, the remaining consti-| our own Government is inclined to collude 
tutions of Europe. The suspicions attaching | with that of France, so that Lord Patmer- 
to the French Court are not merely surmises | sron’s declaration of confidence is not of much 
after the fact. They floated in the air months | value. What is infinitely more suggestive is 
ago, exactly as the warnings of Imperialism | the circumstance already referred to,—that 
floated through Paris early in 1852. It was|an army is already stationed on the line of 
said—and in some quarters openly said—that | the Pyrenees, that it cannot have been sent 
— instigations were passing from the | thither for defensive purposes, and that, 

ileries to the Court of Madrid, and we our- | therefore, it is impossible to doubt that a 
selves know that the disgraced Curtstrna has | partial occupation of the Peninsula is among 
been, at the same time, the confidential corre-|the contingent caleulations of the Freneh 








spondent of the French Emperor and of the | Cabinet. 


— Queen—O’DonrneEtr’s instrument 
oO 


Should O’Doynet1 overpower the consti- 


treason. The coup d’état had been elabo- | tutionalists at all points and establish a 
rately prepared upon the December plan ;| dictatorship, disguised in the form of a mo- 
the Cabinet crisis was forced on by identical narehy, the French Government will probably 


measures ; the same alarms were invented; | 
the secret concentration of troops was pre- | 
ceded by the bribes of Satory; and Madrid, 
at dawn of day, stood suddenly in the presence 
of avast pretorian guard, with artillery pointed 
down the streets and across the squares. 
That lesson, at least, was learned at Paris. 
But this is not all. No sooner was O’Don- 
NELL’s success confirmed, than a paragraph 
appeared in the Moniteur vaguely approving 
his acts, and almost simultaneously the 
French organ in London bestowed its bene- 
diction on the saviours of Spain. Whether 
or not there had been a previous concert 
between the French and Spanish Govern- 
ments, it is certain that, after the event, they 
were immediately at one, and that, strangely 
enough, a French army was ready at an hour's | 
notice to march upon the Spanish frontier— | 
to “ observe.” 

To observe what ? There is no attempt | 
to show that the success of a liberal reaction | 
im Spain would create a danger on the fron- | 


tier. Spanish intervention is not feared in |i 


France. Then with what view can Lovis| 
Npotrox have placed that army of obser- 
vation at Bayonne, unless with a view to con- | 
tingencies that might induce him to intervene | 
actively in the affairs of the Peninsula? Or | 
18 It only a net spread for refugees who may | 
seek, crossing the mountains, to escape 
the tary courts established by O’Don- 
NEILL? The mystery increases as we inves- 
uate the statements of the official and semi- 
cial press in Paris. For several days no 
comments on the Madrid coup d'état were | 


be satisfied. But if, after a lull, the liberal 
reaction should revive, and give to the con- 
flict the scope of a civil war—if the throne be 
destroyed and O’ DoyNELt pursued as a public 


_criminal—if, in a word, the law triumph over 


violence and usurpation, will it be the poliey 
of Lovis Napo.Eon to accept that solution 


| of the late events, or to bring the forces of 


one coup d’ctat in aid of another? If it be 
his policy, it cannot be the policy of England 
to abet him. 

This question is the more serious when it 
is considered that all the elements of a pro- 
tracted civil war are rife in Spain—that each 
party has its acknowledged leader, and that 
the Cortes is eomposed of proud men not 


likely to brook the permanent ascendancy of 


such an adventurer as O’Donnent, who has 
not the same means of suppressing the 
political life of the Spaniards as Louis Naro- 
LEON had of extinguishing the political life of 
France. Centralization does not govern be-~ 
yond the Pyrenees. When the capital is 
in an invader’s. power, the provinces resist 
him. O’DonNELL cannot dictate from Madrid 
to Barcelona, or to Saragossa. They, too, must 
be placed in a state of siege, and where is the 
military force that can keep them in subjec- 
tion? It was not a simple insurrection that 
broke out when the National Guard was dis- 
banded, the Constitution abolished, the press 
gagged, the Parliament dispersed, the capital 
menaced with artillery. Eighty-five members 
of the Cortes flying to Saragossa, held there 
a solemn session, and pronounced against the 
traitor who had pe the QuEEN, and 









converted her into the accomplice in a pt 


This miserable creature, who scarcel: 
sesses the attributes of a woman, peg 4 
monarchies ever 


since the fall of her priestridden, f 
Hissod in the Opera by her own 
treated as a child by her ministers, e 
with her nay! hy the si ¥ of — whole 
opulation, she hrough every 
ey of infamy, and is now a fitting mistress 
for the coarse and brutal soldier who hag 
rospered by imitating Lours Naponon at 
Madrid. But the bame is not attributable 
to her or toO’Doxwetialone. Ina coun 
possessed of a constitution, a coup @’ état is 
impossible unless through the connivance of 
some, and the stupidity and cowardice of 
others. Of the army and of the national 
guard we need not speak. A standing 
has no morality. And the national 
had gradually abdicated its functions by ne- 
glecting them, and allowed _ itself, in dreamy 
indifference, to be disarmed. But the mem- 
bers of the Cortez knew, or might have kno 
that a plot was in preparation. They 
heard er was said by public rumour. 
had been warned of the councils that are 
said to have been held in the Tuileries. They 
understood the character of O’DonNELL. 
Then how was it that they were surprised and 
were overwhelmed by a coup d'état when they 
expected only a change of ministers? ¢ 

How was it that the National Assembly in 
Paris was surprised, and that, in spite of 
suspicion and fear, Lovrs Napougon be- 
came, in one night, dictator of France? The 
truth is, that few nations have as yet in- 
vented safeguards against the perfidy of their 
rulers. England, we suppose, possesses such 
safeguards, thongh it would be unwise to trust 
to self-acting securities were a Marshal — 
O’Donnazxt to rear his head among us. 

The story of the Spanish affair is so simple 
that it is scarcely dramatic. Insurrections 
had been forced in various provinces, in 
Castile especially, by the agents of O’Don- 
NELL. These were made a pretext for keep- 
ing the troops under arms, and the Minister 
of the Interior was commissioned to inquire 
into the origin of the outbreaks. He had 
been Minister of the Interior long enough 
to be able to detect, immediately, the sources 
of trouble, but not long eno to dissimu- 
late. Affirming, therefore, that the reae- 
tionary party, headed by O’ DonneExt, was at 
the bottom of such outbreaks as that of 
Palencia, he laid his views before a Cabinet 
Council, and advised that some cheels should 
be put upon the Carlist and Moderado con- 
spiracy. This advice was met by a counter- 
open, ta the effect that he should resign 

is portfolio—a proposition which at once 
separated O’Donyext from the rest of the 
Government. This he had probably fore- 
seen, for, pretending to appeal to the Queen, 
he went to the palace, after some al i 
and gave in his resignation, with that of his 
colleagues. Being immediately reappointed 
alone, he was master of the situation; Ma- 
drid was awed by a display of mili power, 
and, to mile his pe Keon of the Na- 
poleonic coup d'état, O’ Donner decreed 
that the Ladrones, or Isles of Thieves, in the 
Indian Archipelago, should be a place of 
deportation for political offenders. 

he French Government has not concealed 

its ill-will towards the Spanish constitution- 
alists, has blamed the licence of the j 
press, has more than once alluded ae | 
to the feebleness of the Cabinet of i 
and to the confused state of the provinees. 
It supplied, by anticipation, arguments to 
justify O’ Donne1, 
But where will the next coup d’étet take 











place—in Belgium, or in Sardinia? Would 





att? 


it surprise us to hear, in a tel hic 
epigram, that Brussels had been declared 
in a state of siege, the sittings of the Cham- 
bers suspended, and a French army ordered 
to the frontier? or that the Constitution of 
Piedmont had been abolished, and that a 
fraternal French and Austrian force was pro- 
viding for society at Turin? These would 
be natural developments of BonaParris. 
Let us wait and watch, and discover, before 
it is too late, what is the policy of our own 
Ministers. 





THE POLITICAL SEASON. 


‘Tue general election of 1853 appears to have 
determined, permanently, the political posi- 
tion of the Tories. A House of Commons 
returned under their own auspices, with all 
the influences of power and corruption ex- 
erted to increase the number of their nomi- 
nation boroughs, at once ejected them from 
office. The Cabinet constituencies were in 
their hands ; besides the machinery of the 
Carlton, they had the agents of the Treasury ; 
besides the Srarrorps and Beresrorps, 
they had the patronage of the Post Office and 
the Excise; they spent a larger fund in 
bribery than had been spent in any electoral 
conflict for fifteen years, yet they failed to 
obtain a majority. Upon the first confidence 
division Parliament overthrew the Dersy 
Idea. 

Have the Tories acquired the slightest 
accession of strength since 1853? Have 
they commanded one majority on a political 
question since that date? Have Get not 
been repulsed in whatever direction they 
have attempted to move? Their party 
tactics have been demonstrable failures, and 
their Parliamentary motions have been turned 
info triumphs by the Government. And 
this notwithstanding the fact that every 
Ministerial measure, in whatever interest 
promoted, has been converted by Mr. 
Disraeut, or his friends, into a party topic. 
Notwithstanding, too, the more remarkable 
fact that the Administration which has held 
its ground against the incessant Tory attacks 
has been weak, wavering, and insincere, con- 
tinuously opposed, carelessly supported, and 
not possessed of public confidence. If the 
Tory party had not been incapable, Lord 
PALMERSTON must have yielded to the forces 
that have been in perpetual agitation against 
him. ‘ 

The Tory party, however, is incapable, be- 
cause if is obsolete. Therefore, a Govern- 
ment Which is only less incapable, is per- 
mitted to retain office, without being per- 
mitted to work out its policy, or, rather, its 
programme of small administrative measures. 
It has carried five bills, and it has proposed at 
least twenty bills which have been rejected 
or postponed. But the Whig defeats do not 
represent Tory successes. Thus, when Mr. 
Lowe proposed the abolition of local dues on 
shipping, the House of Commons seemed 
astonished that a member of the Government 
should invite it to discuss serious principles 
in a serious tone. The Government itself 
had no such intention. It scarcely gave a 
public assent to the irrefutable doctrines of 
its subordinate; the Liberals balanced off 
from the contest, and, perceiving their oppor- 
tunity, the Tories closed with the Board of 
Trade, and struck the bill out of the hands 
of the deserted Reformer. Was that a mani- 
festation of Tory strength? Far from it. 
Lord Patwenston had made up his mind to 
avoid debates on distinct issues. 

‘His purpose was served when the Tories 
tried their strength by rty motions. The 
fall of Kars was put forward to cover the 
ery “We want your places.” Mr. Wuurtr- 
sipz, a failure in every respect, moved the 
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condemnation of the Government in a speech 
which was hardly listened to, and which, in a 
reported state, was certainly unreadable, and 
Mr. Disrarwt made a humiliating display of 
his eagerness for power. The Tories, who 
had for several weeks courted the Liberals 
by flatteries and promises, completely broke 
down, and to a great extent absented them- 
selves from the House of Commons for seve- 
ral nights. 

It is well known that they had intended to 
give a second assault in relation to the 
American dispute. Private meetings were 
held. But the arty had become so dis- 
organized, so iahenieaed, so conscious of 
the defects of its leaders, and of its own de- 
ficiencies in eloquence and in knowledge, that 
it was unfit for the enterprize, and Mr. 
Moore, who—we say it positively —had been 
encouraged to urge his motion, was abandoned 
and left in an absurd minority. The American 
debate ended without the American question 
being so much as explained to the House of 
Commons. There were many plots laid, also, 
for bringing the Italian policy of the Govern- 
ment into discredit. But the Tory under- 
taking failed, for a simple reason. It could 
not prove that Lord Paumersron or Mr. 
DisrakEtt had any Italian policy at all; there 
was, consequently, nothing to decide, and the 
subject was disposed of in a parliamentary 
conversation. It is to be remarked that the 
American and Italian questions were not 
raised by Tory members, but that the Tory 

arty, recognizing its own weakness, pre- 
erred, after the Kars’ failure, to wait until, 
by a private “count,” it could ascertain 
whether a Tory vote might be safely taken. 

The Tories hove attacked the Government 
on every point connected with its legislative 
or administrative policy —yet, whenever the 
Government has been beaten, it has been 
beaten by the Liberals. Mr. Disrax.i, who 
has seen the “following’’ of the Earl of 
Derzy disorganized and mutinous, has not 
once succeeded in making up a pure and 
simple majority, to display the influence ofhis 
oratory, or the extent of his political con- 
nexions. Yet in no way does he concur with 
Lord Patmerstoy. The diplomacy of the 
Cabinet is denounced as blustering and hypo- 
critical ; then why cannot the Tories acquire | 
that public confidence which would enable | 
them to represent England more worthily to! 
America and the Continent? What course | 
of civil legislation have they proposed? They 
deride Mr. Lower’s measures as Socialist, 
they ridicule the Civil Service Bill, they} 
mock the weakness of a Governmént that is) 
unable to carry its proposals. But the Ap- 
pellate Jurisdiction Bill was of their own 
conception—why was that the least respect- | 
able failure of the session? When they talk | 
of ministers with reforming zeal, diplomatists | 
with candour, financiers who understand | 
“the City,” discreet subordinates, and vi- 
gorous administrators, to what traditions do 
they refer? A general election would, in all 
probability, leave them less powerful in the | 
Legislature than they actually are. 

If, then, the Whigs have made no progress 
during the past political seasou, the Tories 
have made less. They have not commanded 
the support of Parliament, and they have not 
conciliated the opinion of the country. When, 
therefore, they talk of Lord Patmenston’s 
fall as the signal of their resurrection, seri- 
ous politicians are amused. The nation would 
infinitely prefer a RusseL to a Derry Cabi- 
net. Indeed, among the reconstructions of 
parties during the recess, it is not impossible 
that the Whigs may form once more under 
their old leaders, and hold the ground until 
the Liberals have gained that power which 
will enable them to take the government of 











England permanently into their own hands. 


a 
THE DEFECTIVE INTELLECT QUESTION 
INCONSISTENCY appears to dictate the et, 
ment of Dove, as though his own incapacity 
communicated itself to all whom he came 
near,—to the victim of his brutality, the wit- 
nesses of it, the jury that sat to pronounce 
upon it, the Judge, the Home Office. Ho is 
not to be hanged, at the earliest, untij the 
9th of August; and meanwhile the Home 
Office is understood to be deliberating whether 
or not there are grounds for modifying “ the 
course of justice.” The jury recommended 
him to merey on the ground of defective 
intellect ; which is in itself as inconsistent g 
position as any other. If his intellect was 
defective enough to suggest mitigation of his 
punishment, it can only be because he was 
not completely a judge of his own actions: 
but, then, if his judgment of his actions was 
not complete, he did not possess that moral 
responsibility which is essential to the ve 
idea of guilt, and the jury should not haye 
pronounced him guilty. If, on the other 
hand, he was guilty, he must have been a 
sufficient judge of what he was doing, and he 
deserved justice, but no “mercy.” It is said 
that Mr. Baron BramweEx1, although convey- 
ing this recommendation of the jury to the 
higher authorities, has not endorsed it; has, 
on the contrary, indicated that the verdict 
was just; yet in that case what strange 
language did he use to the prisoner! “ Do 
not,” he said, “cherish hopes that may turn 
out to be delusive;’’ a qualified expression 
which implies an alternative,—that the hopes 
might noé turn out to be delusive. Of course, 
on this extremely qualified caution, Dove 
would hope; yet Bramwx.t, who helped to 
suggest the hope, has not helped to fulfil it. 
Where is the moral effect either upon the 
prisoner, or upon those who might be his 
imitators ? 

Mr. Baron BramMwett endeavoured to 
supply a test which would enable the jury to 
define the degree of responsibility. “ If,” he 
said, “ the prisoner did know the consequences 
of his acts, and did know that they were 
contrary to the laws of the land, he was 
liable to punishment ; he was not liable if he 
was not thus conscious.” But surely this is a 
false distinction. Many a man knows that 
he is doing wrong, and yet does not possess 
the judgment that would guide him from its 
commission. Men under the impulse of 
murderous lunacy are frequently aware that 
the act is forbidden, and that it will entail 
particular consequences on the victim and on 
themselves. Nothing is more common in 
connexion with madness than great cunning 
and concealment; but a mistaken necessity, 
a totally unreasoning instinct, an entire ab- 
sence of the motives that would suggest the 
killing, are sufficient to point out the nature 
of the disease. Mr. Baron Bramwetu’s de- 
finition would be negatived in most lunatic 
asylums. 

The judge laid down a similarly defective 
definition with regard to “delusions.” “ If,” 
he said, “a man acts under delusions in one 
respect, and is in other respects a man of 
sound mind, then in any consideration of his 
conduct he must be regarded as though he 
were not suffering from such delusions,”— 
and Baron BramMwkLu gave the case of a 
man who supposes part of his body to be 
made of glass, but must nevertheless be held 
responsible for the crime of robbery. This, 
however, is totally to mislead the mind of the 


jury, and of all other juries, from that which 


constitutes the true test of insanity. The 
delusion is not the test, nor its limitation to 
a particular point. In most books relating 


to spectres there have been instances of 

lusions of sense. Many remember the case 
of Nicuowa1, the bookseller of Berlin, who 
saw people around him in the room ; and there 
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have been many other instances of the same 


: remember the case of a man who 
Nae haeoel to be beset by personages 
of Scripture, not in any metaphorical or non- 
pen 


sense, but positively iu the body and 


very letter. he cases, however, were 
a y different. Nicnoxat knew that the 


which he saw were imaginary, and he 
was in no respects affected by the apparition ; 
the other person believed the delusion, and 
was of course open to be. misled by any 
phenomena arising from it. ‘To him a 
definitive instruction from Moses or Paux 
would have been of course a sufficient 
warrant for any act counter to the in- 
ferior law of Queen, Lords, and Commons. 
His judgment was therefore liable to be 
overridden on every point besides the par- 
ticular delusion, and he could not distinguish 
between the legality or illegality of an act, 
still less between the necessity or the absence 
of necessity. But it is the illusory belief in 
the necessity which as often impels the in- 
sane to crime as any corrupt or passionate 
motive. “I must kill you!” saida young 
lady to her sister, who, on waking, found a 
knife at her throat. The girl who proclaimed 
this painful necessity was as amiable as any 
of her sex could be ; she was quite incapable 
of explaining the nature of the necessity ; 
yet from subsequent acts on her part, and 


the well-known constitutional tendencies of 


her family, there could be no doubt that the 
impromptu proposal to cut her sister’s throat 
was the first symptom of insanity. lFrom 
that period, however, and for some time after, 
her judgment “in other respects’ was quite 
sound. 

The whole of these considerations tend to 
show that it is impossible to draw a clear 
line between those who are morally insane 
on account of physical insanity, and those 
who are nothing but brutal, reckless, and 
dangerous persons. In fact, the two con- 
ditions so closely resemble each other in 
their symptoms, that they 
divided. 
whether he was sane or insane. 
agra in cruelty to defenceless creatures, 
e treated the most serious subjects with 
levity : to separate from his wife, to abandon 
the separation, to procure her medicines, to 
poison her, appear to have been purposes 
equally powerful with him. Whether or not 
he could estimate consequences, in the legal 
sense, it is evident that, intellectually and 
morally, he had a very feeble sense of them. 
The distinctions between stupidity and mad- 
ness, brutality and idiotey, the delirium tre- 
mens of intoxication and the delirium of 
mania, will, perhaps, never be exactly laid 


down. It does not at all follow, however, | 


that practical science needs be at fault pro- 
portionately with theoretical science. Al- 
though we cannot tell whether Dove is brute 
or madman, it is more than probable that the 
same kind of treatment would be the best for 
him in either case ; and if the best for him, 
the best for an example to his like. If he is 
@ brutally disposed lunatic, the proper course 
of treatment would be striet regimen and 
dicipline: he should be watched, regulated in 

t, broken in as a wild beast is broken in ; 


and that probably is exactly the style of treat- | 


ment that would have more terrors for the 
sane brute—if any brute is sane—than the 
momentary paroxysm of hanging. 





PARTIES AT LEISUR E. 
Tur libe 


rty of the recess will be turned to | founder. 


have ah by expectant parties. 
Sel with which to trade in 1857. Their 
r t necessity, however, is a Restoration. It 
48 perceived and confessed that the old union 
exists no longer. The acknowledged prin- 


cannot be 
OVE was a dangerous brute, 
He took a | 


The Tories| wealth are these chiaroseuro 
y resolved to raise new political | Allying themselves with a Neoplatonic sect, 


— 
ciples of the party have become so diversified 
that no predominating colour remains. 
Leaders have lost their followers, and fol- 
lowers their leaders. The Carlton Club is 
split into factions, and has avowedly ceased 
to represent the doctrines of pure Toryism 
‘alone. Its opinions are indistinct, its action 
is irregular, the outline of its influence is 
faintly marked; its chiefs are themselves 
| subalterns without a recognized commander. 
| There is a ery of anarchy in the camp, certain 
| stragglers having returned from service under 
| the Coalition, others having taken counsel 
| with the leading liberal minds, others having 
ceased to support or oppose, systematically, 
‘any particular set of ideas. It is easy to 
impute this result to the disruption vo esa 
|cal ties, and the contempt of political com- 
| pacts attributed to Sir Ropert Peer, whose 
isons are now the understrappers of a 
| Whig administration. It is easy to accuse 
| Lord ABERDEEN, who was a minister with 
a conscience, of abandoning the ancient 
standards of consistency; and it is still 
easier to find in Lord Patmerston’s ductile 


|policy the reason why the discipline of 


|parties is not so powerful as formerly; but 
| the truth is, that Toryism, like monarchy, has 
ino longer a real meaning in England. It 
meant something when the Whigs introduced 
new principles, and the Tories resisted them ; 
‘when the faith of some men was fixed to 
tradition, and the faith of others to progress ; 
iwhen Whiggery was supposed to imply a 
| faint toleration, and Toryism a deep reverence 
'of the fundamental institutions of the country. 
It meant something in 1841, when a compact 
| phalanx of more than three hundred Members 
‘of Parliament stood behind a Conservative 
minister, fighting for privileges which have 
since been thrown into the air. But it began 
to decay when, instead of standing upon its 
antique basis of territorial influence, it was 
|compelled to make use of the Reform Bill 
\which it had resisted, to ery “ Register” 
when others cried “ Agitate,” to contend for 
Toryism with the weapons of Liberality. 

Toryism has no meaning now. It is merely 
a false form of Whiggery. Its only chance 
of gaining political momentum consists in the 
|appeal it has made to the Liberal party. What 
jare its promises? A sincere and prompt 
amendment of the official system, a plan of 
national education, military reform, the puri- 
fication of political influences, a thorough 
revision of finance. Why, this is the liberal 
programme stolen by the Tory party, which 
is so simple as to believe that Liberals will 
empower Tories to carry out their ideas, that 
reformers will trust to men who have never 
laboured in the spirit of reform. 

In the meantime, Toryism is as cold, vain, 
and factious as ever. 





scarcely voice or influence. There is a mor- 
bid pallor in their opinions, and this sickli- 
ness paevedes their oratory, their journalism, 
and their literature, disconnecting it from all 
that is healthy, vigorous, and hopeful in 
England. It is the sentimentalism of a sect, 
and produces nothing but scholastic casuistry, 
scepticism, and langour. As in the Tory 
party we see a great political combina- 
tion parting into fragments, ruined in charac- 
ter, without efficient or respectable leaders, 
losing its hold upon the classes which once 
gave it life and power, so in the Oxford y 
we see a set of men, in whom many hopes 
were laid up, degenerating into querulous 
sentimentality, and gradually becoming of as 
little practical import in the discussions of 
the day, as the stained glass and iron-work 
of the sixteenth century. 

We have never concealed the confused con- 
dition of the Liberal party. The Manchester 
leaders have, for a time, ceased to act upon 
any defined policy. The war precluded them 
from action. Other bodies of Liberals have 
been broken up. Yet, unless an aristo- 
cracy succeeds in bewildering the nation by 
distracting the Continent, we expect to see 
this party rising amid the fluctuations of its 
political rivals during the next session of 
Parliament. More than two hundred poli- 
tical committees have recently been_ or- 
ganized in London and the provinces. Their 
operations cannot fail to influence the con- 
stituencies, especially as they have resolved 
upon a new system of tactics, totally in con- 
trast with the paltry, violent, chimerical agi- 
tation of past years. "When we indicate, in 
detail, the progress of this organization, it 
will be evident that whatever the Tories aud 
Whigs may effect, and whatever the Oxford 
party may dreamily and medizvally desire, 
the Liberals are at length disposed to be 
active, and to concentrate their activity. 





THE COMING BISHOP. 
Tue see of London is to be vacated. The 
new bishop would probably accept it, on the 
condition that it may be divided. There are 
many questions at present agitating and 
dividing the Anglican Church. One question 
is made the subject of a police case, Dr. 
LusHINGTon sitting as magistrate in lieu of 
the Bishop of Exerrr, and Archdeacon Dr- 
NISON being the accused. It is not indeed easy 
to know what he is accused of. He has some 
peculiar views respecting the elements used 
in the communion: now, it is rather remark- 
able that in a Church which has such a large 
diversity of opinions—repecting the period, 
for example, at which grace may come, 





whether before or after, and the amount of 


Without commanding | mutation which is undergone by the ele- 


the services of a single brilliant writer, its) ments—that in such a Church a mere sin- 
regular literature is only on a par with the | gularity of view should be made the subject 
squib and cracker doggrel of an election. One | of a penal charge which may result in serious 


of its organs wheezes daily for the edification 
of the old-fashioned country members ; while a 
minute sect, to which serious polities are “a 
bore,” is satisfied with the lampoons of a 
tenth-rate Charivari. The party was once able 
to produce epigrams ; it can now be no more 
|than indecently dull. 

There is another party which might be 
\effective in Parliament if it could forget 
|Convocation. Though little heard of now, 
}except in connexion with ecclesiastic hair- 
splitting, it has occupied an historical po- 
sition, derived from the name of their 
But of what value to the common- 
oliticians ? 


composed of clerical gentlemen devoted to the 
reconciliation of irreconcilable convictions, 
they stand apart from state affairs, and, 
crowded in a hoisted by-way of letters, have 





loss to the accused. It is wonderful to us 
that while all the energy of the members of 
the Church is devoted to splitting hairs on 


| questions which cannot be fully grasped by 


the human mind, in order to increase the 
divisions among it, no man appears to have 
raised the question which can restore union 
to the Church, and perhaps unite to it other 
persuasions that have lapsed. 

It is also rather curious to us that in this 
very question of the eucharist the disputants 
do not look for their interpretation to the 
very conduct, to the human life of the great 
Founder of Christianity. They will discover 
him taking his human shape among the 
working classes: is that no ae that they 
should seek for the great commentary upoh 
the obscurities of the subject in the common 
humanity, and in the influence of the rites 
Christianity upon the largest number? Ts 
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itnot curious that thie cal character of 
him who said, “ Suffer little children to come 
unto me!” who told the sinner to “Go, and 
sin no more!” and who desired his diseiples 
to break bread in remembrance of him, should 
not see that there are precepts involved in 
the most mystical rites of the Church of 
England which are simple, plain, practicable, 
and capable of reuniting, not only the Church, 
but the whole Christian Church in this 
island. 

We have seen something like it—ay, and 
in the very diocese that is about to become 
yacant. There is a parish that, a few years 
since, was the very Ghee of the Church, 
and of our spiritual condition. It had 
a rector, eminently theological, who lived 
alienated from his parish. It had a 
— church more and more deserted. It 
iad a trust property left for the benefit of 
the Church, and the trustees quarrelling 
with the Establishment; the money in 
Chancery. It had a poor population at the 
mercy of schismatics ; schismatics being by 
no means the worst monsters in that region. 
What is the state of that parish now? Not 
long since there was, what in literal terms 
can be called nothing more nor less than a 
review of that parish ; this review was held 
on the 14th of last month, in the grounds of 
the Archbishop of Canrrrsvry, at Addington 
Park, near Croydon. The rector was seen lead- 
ing into the domain of nature three thousand 
representatives of his parishioners of every 
class, rich and poor, young and old, from the 
gentleman of fortune to the lowest pauper in 
the workhouse. The representatives of Mar- 
SHALL’s trust assisted in the review. They 
have been helped by the rector and other 
parishioners to extricate the fund from 
Chancery ; they are building a parsonage for 
their rector, they are taking the lead in 
raising funds to build a new church. No 
division of creed can separate the humble 
parishioners from the good offices of their 
pastor. No division of creed prevents the well- 
to-do parishioners from assisting that pastor. 
Evangelical, High Church, Roman Catholic,and 
Jew, are amongst his most active coadjutors. 
Joserm Brown, whose name is so well known 
to all that know the working classes of Lon- 
don, he is that pastor. He has not been 
distinguished among controversial theolo- 
gians; but he has suffered little children to 
come unto him; he has broken bread with 
the poor man in memory of the Founder of 
Christianity ; he has told the sinner to sin no 
more, and has helped him to endure his re- 
pentance. He has appealed so to the com- 
mon feelings and piety of schismatics, that 
in that work of Christianity there is no 
schism. Whatever may be the differences on 
“questions’’ among those who assist him, they 
are conscious that there is at least one God 
over all, and that Josern Brown is His 
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beyond their set duties, or beyond what they 
are paid for. Colliery explosions, neglect 
of public works, party politics, all ex- 
hibit this narrow regard,. and show that we 
lack the higher and more gencrous spirit. 
Whose business should it be to redeem the 
country from that state of indifferentism, if it 
is not the business of the Church? Of the 
Church which meddles with the schoolmaster, 
to prevent the man’s work ; which will thrust 
its authority into every department of life, 
and leaves its own department in the very 
business and work of the day undone? Could 
the Bishop of Lonpon be to a London diocese 
what Josrru Broww has been to the parish 
of Christchurch, Blackfriars, what a spirit of 
zeal might infuse itself into our public works, 
into the half-holiday movement, into the 
choice of public servants, ay, into the election 
of a member of Parliament; and how might 
London, then, become what it never has been 
yet—a comm unity ! 














NOTTINGHAM POLITICS. 
Norrryenam cools. A Pacer has been re- 
turned without opposition, unless Mr. Ernest 
JoNES may be said to have opposed his elec- 
tion, by making a long speech, and declining 
to goto the poll. That is the affair of Mr. 
Ernest Jones. If his friends are satisfied— 
sometimes they have not been satisfied—we 
are bound to suppose that he slided out of the 
contest patriotically. 

Still, we are sorry. It is much to be 
desired that Mr. Ernusr Jones should go 
into Parliament. It is much to be desired, 
also, that several of his peers should accom- 
pany him. 

his may seem paradoxical, because we by 
no means assume to represent the principles, 
or opinions, or methods of action preferred 
by Mr. Ernest Jones. But a species of red 
terror prevails among timid people, with 
reference to this order of politicians, which 
we should be glad to see dispersed. To usit 
appears certain that Mr. Ernest J ONES | 
would be a very harmless Member of Parlia- 
ment. If he be no more than a man with a| 
ready tongue—if he cannot be otherwise than | 
fierce, declamatory, and impracticable—what | 
way so effectual to prove the inutility of such | 
liberal champions as his temporary promotion 
to Parliament? “The people” would then 
take the measure of Mr. Ernest Jones, for 
he would be allowed to speak, and the House | 
would be in no danger of yielding to the 
fervour of words that might raise a roar in| 
the National Hall. In a reformed House 
such a man would even more rapidly be as- 
signed his due position. 

A well-conducted public meeting supplies 
testimony to the truth of this. Let the 
chairman be a discreet and serious man; let 
‘the resolutions be calm and moderate ; let 


Mr. Ennust Jones appear on the platform, 
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But why has Notti 
Because, when %, returned cooked ? 
turned the worst of them, and hag _ 
disgusted by its own experience, 

DEATHS WHILE Baruinc.—A fatal al 
curred in the channel of the river le gard. oc- 
by which three young ladies who were bathing in ae 
stream have been drowned. They went out one eve the 
to bathe in company with two others, and rr 
distance from Port Carlisle four of them Went into the 
water, the fifth remaining on the bank. As the tide 
was going out, the bathers went a considerable way into 
the stream, the centre of which is very y to 
those unacquainted with it, as it suddenly shelves off 
into a deep channel. Two of the young ladies (one 

. A a 
daughter of Mrs. Hinde, of Carlisle, and the other. 
daughter of Mr. Hodgson, of the same place), having 
unwarily approached the dangerous part of the river, 
were immediately immersed. The y sister of 
Miss Hinde, seeing her two companions disap- 
pear, hastened forward in the endeavour to rescue them: 
but she met with the same fate as the other two girls, 
The remaining young lady likewise rushed to the spot 
where the accident had occurred, but she forty 
stopped before she had gone beyond her depth. She 
raised an alarm, and several persons, who witnessed the 
occurrence from different points in the vicinity of theriver, 
immediately came forward and rendered all the assist- 
ance in their power; and they succeeded, after a consi- 
derable time, in recovering the bodies of Miss 
and the Misses Hinde, but not until after they were all 
quite dead. The three girls who have been drowned 
were very young, their ages ranging from thirteen to 
fifteen years. An inquest was held, and a verdict of 
Accidental Death returned. The necessity for erecting 
some marks for the purpose of warning strangers from 
bathing at the place was strongly set forth, and several 
of the jury, who are owners of property in the village, 
undertook to have this effected without delay. 

Frre.—aA large oil, colour, and Italian warehouse, 
situated in James-street, Covent-garden, was burnt down 
on Monday night. It appears that Mr. Bennett, the 
manager, went into the front shop, and, finding that a 
half-gallon measure, filled with spirits of turpentine, had 
leaked through the cock in the cistern, he put out the 
gas, in order to avoid an accident, and provided himself 
only with a single lighted candle. This he placed at 
some distance from the cisterns containing the oils, tur 
pentine, and varnishes; but, as he was in the act & 
emptying the measure into the cistern, the contents be ~ 
came ignited, and the flames encircled him. Im his 
endeavours to save his wife and three children, who were 
in the back parlour, separated from the shop and stores 
by only a thin wooden and glazed partition, he rushed 
out with the measure in his hands, and with the blazing 
contents ascending over his head, for the purpose of 
throwing it down stairs. Unfortunately, the turpentine 
in the shop also took fire, and the lighted spirits ran 
through the woodwork of the two compartments, and 
fell over Mrs. Bennett and three of her children, who 
were in the parlour preparing to go to bed. The screams 
of the sufferers immediately roused the other occupants, 
who had retired to rest, but who were enabled to escape 
in their nightclothes. Mr. Bennett, his wife, and three 
children, were conveyed to the hospital in a frightful 
condition, and it is thought they will not survive. On 
the arrival of the engines, the fire was soon extinguished. 
The same family met with a similar accident in the 
same premises in April, 1855, when a quantity of gun- 
| powder exploded, and the lad named William Bennett 
| (one of the present sufferers) was then so dre 
| burnt, that he was taken to the hospital. 
| “Unere Tom” AGary.—Mrs. M. E, Webb, a lady of 
colour, daughter of a Spanish gentleman and of a female 
slave of Virginia, has recently arrived in London, bring- 
ing with her a dramatized version of Uncle Tom's Cabin, 
| composed by Mrs. Stowe herself, for the purpose of a 
| public reading ; and on Monday afternoon she gave 4 
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minister. Within that parish, therefore, the | and let an attempt be made to prevent him | reading of this work at Stafford House, the residence of 


Church of England bas become veritably the 
Church of the people of England. 
It does appear to us that, by simple means, 


the same thing that has been done in a/ porters applaud him, and his adversaries keep | 


parish may be done in a diocese. 
And if in a diocese, in a kingdom. 
How would it not affect the conduct of 


from speaking. What follows? <A tumult, 
and the breaking up of the assembly. But 
let him say what he has to say, let his sup- 


| silence. He then exerts no more than his 
proper influence, and no harm is done. We 
are sure that the dangers of demagoguism 


the Duchess of Sutherland. The Earl of Shaftesbury, 
and several distinguished members of the anti-slavery 
| party, were present at the entertainment, which was 
received with great enthusiasm. 

Nationa GALLERY.—An altarpiece, by an ancient 
Florentine master, Benozzo Gozzoli, has been added to 
the national collection. It represents the Virgin aud 
Child, surrounded by angels and saints. From the ori- 
ginal contract, recently pnblished at Florence, it appears 


| 


that kingdom? ‘The thing needed in public have been much exaggerated by timidity and that this picture was painted in 1461-2, for the altar in 


life at present is not knowledge—we have 
more of a practical as well as a theoretical 
kind than we could command in times past ; 


by imprudence, J 
But, from another point of view, the Not- 
tingham election is peculiar. The liberalism 


| 


the church of the Company of St. Mark: it is thus 
identified with a work noticed by Vassari in his life 
the artist.— Times. . 

| Deatu From Hypropronta.—A worsted-spinner at 


it is not wealth—we have abundance of it; of the borough, apparently, is becoming less} Keighley, in the West Riding of Yorkshire, has died of 


not arts, not a certain “ humanity’’—our as- 


cordial year by year. 


socittions attest it; but it is a certain con-' vative” had no chance of success ; and such a 
seious piety, a generosity for its own sake,| Whig as Hopnousn was forced to make 
an appeal to that common humanity out of large declarations. Recently, however, Mr. 


which unity in aetion spri 
want of that spirit whic 


It is the Srrurz and Mr. Joun Water have repre- 
still leaves our! sented the electoral opinions of Nottingham, | years before could have led to the result. ial 


railway system liable to hideous accidents, | where Joseru Sturge and Feareus O’Con- 
because none of the men can “eare”’ Nor in former days gained a majority of suf- 


Formerly, a “ Conser- | 


hydrophobia, About four years ago one of his fingers 
was bitten by a dog; but no notice was taken noe 
until a few days since, when a peculiar twitching in 

arm came on, followed by decided symptoms of — 
phobia. The sufferer was rational to the last. It 
seems questionable, however, if the injury received four 


Tue Case or ARCHDEACON DENISON, 
| in this case has been postponed till Tuesday week, the 
| 12th of August. 
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Literature. 


Orities are not the legislators, but the judges and police of literature. They do not 
make 


lawe—they interpret and try to enforce them.—Edinburgh Review. 
Te 

Wusn 2 Basque woman becomes a happy mother, the husband takes to his 
bed, nurses the baby, and receives the visits of friends. The wife gets up, 
and oceupies herself with household duties. This is a reversal of the 
« natural order of things,” forcing the husband to endure Mrs. Game (we 
scorn to allude to all that is implied in “the baby !”) and depriving the 
mother of her natural right to gossip, and pity, and comparison of notes 
with other happy mothers, all of whom have ~ experiences” to relate ; it is 
an injury to both man and woman, and is @ curious illustration of that 
utter servitude in which woman formerly lived, and from which, even in 
Europe, she has not wholly emerged. In many points of moral and social 
philosophy we may learn a lesson from animals, and, above all, in family 
arrangements. Yet even animals will get corrupted by civilization. Pet 
dogs are not good mothers; and we once had a pet dog, whose natural 
sense of the fitness of things was so perverted, that when his friend, the 
white cat, had kittens, he did what the Basque husbands do, turned her out 
of bed, settled himself there, and nursing the kittens, sat in receipt of our 
visits and admiration. Pussy looked on wondering. 

We learned the fact about Basque husbands from the delightful Souvenirs 
dun Naturaliste, by M. Quatreraces, of which we observe a translation 
announced by Messrs. Lonaman. It isa book which will doubtless be very 
popular, now that Natural History is becoming “ the rage.” One of the 
most potent causes of this new interest in Natural History, especially of the 
simpler organisms, is the cheapness of Microscopes, formerly so expensive, 
when not inferior. The startling revelations of the Microscope, aided by 
the possibility of even slender purses affording the purchase of one, have 
given a wide-spread impetus to study. It is no longer the professional 
Physiologist or Zoologist who occupies himself with the fascinating pursuit: 
hundreds of amateurs every year join in it. 

At once as an indication of the increased ardour, and as a means of fos- 
tering it, we must regard the existence of the Quarterly Journal of Micro- 
seopical Science, edited by Dr. Lanxester and Prof. Busx (recently ap- 
pointed to fill Prof. Owxrn’s place at the College of Surgeons). This 


journal, which includes the ‘ Transactions of the Microscopical Society of 


es SO A AS 

The complaints of the dullness of the book season grow louder and 
louder. “ It is worse than during the war,” exclaim publishers and critics. 
Considering the vast quantity of excellent literature still unread, it is. not 
to be deplored that a lull in the publication of scarcely readable books 
should occur. For our own parts we are very placid under the calamity of 
“nothing coming out now.” “No array of terms can tell how much we are 
at peace” about the absence from the advertizing list of the profound 
Jenxxys, and the impassioned Jonss. But there ave announcements which 
change even our indifference into eagerness ; for example we hear, on indu- 
bitable authority, that Mrs. Brown1ne has just completed a new poem of 
modern life, extending to several thousand. verses—for ¢hat we would re- 
linquish the last new molluse, for that we would put aside a whole table of 
new species! Nay, we hear further, not on such good authority, but 
nevertheless on authority quite credible, that Taxnyson has written a poem 
of a few hundred lines, which he contemplates publishing separately ; and 
we hear also that ALexanpEeR Smita has a new volume to appear in the 
autumn. May it be worthy of the promise given by his first! 





THE LOVER'S SEAT. 

The Lover’s Seat. Kathemérina or Common Things in Relation to Beauty, Virtue, 
and Truth. By Kenelm Henry Digby. 2 vols. Longman and Co. 
We lent the Lover’s Seat to two lady friends of very different ages, and they 
| assured us it was a “ delightful book ;” a fact worth mentioning because it 
| shows that whatever objections may be made to Mr. Digby's work from a 
critical point of view, there is a class of readers with whom it is likely to 
| find acceptance. And since it is every where inspired by rare refinement and 
| moral elevation, since it is obviously the production of a man who is both 
| morally and intellectually more entitled to ask an audience for his opinions 
| than ninety-nine writers out of a hundred, the larger the audience he finds, 

| the better. : 
It is now many years since Mr. Kenelm Digby became known to the public 

| through his authorship of the Broad Stone of Honour, and, by the medieval 
enthusiasm manifested in that work, made comprehensible as well as note- 
worthy his subsequent conversion to Catholicism. It is desirable to recol- 
lect these biographical particulars in connexion with the Lover’s Seat, because 
they render all the more remarkable the fine spirit of tolerance and charity 

which is the strongest characteristic of the book. Converts or — 
are proverbially virulent, but the author is one of those exceptional persons 
who learn by their own variations to tolerate and comprehend the variations 

of others. 

But, setting aside the admirable sentiments by which for a time the 
Lover's Seat throws our critical spirit into abeyance, and weasuring the book 








London,” is valuable, both for the memoirs which it publishes, well illus- | simply by the demands of literary art, we are obliged to say thet it is de& 
‘trated, and for the means it affords of bringing together the results| cient in some most important requisites. The writer, apparently, like many 


of various observations which, too small to be published separately, here 


’ . —rerre aa wees. 
find a proper corner. Among the papers of the present number interesting said of his own, is “like an urn under the arm of a river 


even to those who never looked through an object-glass, is one by the Rev. 
J. B. Dexwis “On the Existence of Mammifers anterior to the Deposition 


of the Lias.” Where al! is marvellous, it seems idle to mark out any one 


men of various and extensive reading, has a note- which, as Southey 

;” and the ex- 
| istence of this note-book is, we imagine, the proximate cause of the two 
volumes now offered to the public. For the Lover’s Seat isa mosaic of quo- 
tations inlaid in a comparatively small portion of material from the writer’s 
_own pen, at least if we accept all the anonymous quotations as genuine, and 








point for special wonder, and with the Revelations of the Microscope this | do not suppose them to be put in this form merely as a device of style. 


is the case. 
round of exclamatory enthusiasm. The reader will not refuse his gasp, 
when he learns how the Microscope can carry the mind back into illimitable 
ages, with a certainty even greater than that the Telescope can carry the 
mind forward into illimitable spaces, , 
earth’s crust, we can take up a portion of that crust no bigger than a three- 
penny piece, and from it read a striking chapter of the earth’s history, 
thousands upon millions of years gone by. Nay, here is an admirable clerus, 
giving to noble science the hours which might have been wasted on ignoble 
polemics, who from microscopic inspection of bones not only proves the 
existence of mammalia at a period when what we called the Lias formation 
had not been deposited, but suspects that he has discovered a law of osteo- 
logical development which will be ver» important, if confirmed. Mr. 
Dennis thinks that in animals which have the power of springing, the bones 
are characterized by a preponderance of pointed oval lacuna; and it is 
curious in this respect to compare the microscopic structure of the tiger’s 
femur with that of the kangaroo, or the frog’s tibia with that of the newt. 
The toad agrees very nearly with the frog in this matter, except that the 
lacune are longer, which Mr. Dennis has noticed in climbing animals ; but 
the newt is quite unlike both. The oval lacune are present in birds ; and 
the ulna of the flying opossum is very similar to that of birds, though still 
retaining its mammalian character. Curiously enough the only bird in Mr. 
Quexerr’s book which has not similar lacune is the parrot, a bird that 
never springs. Mr, Dennis multiplies examples, but it seems to us that in- 
stead of seeking fresh examples of a direct kind, he should seek those far 
more conclusive of a negative kind—he should examine birds and animals 
Wi + do hot spring, and see if the absence of oval lacune is equally con- 
stant m them. When once the general fact is discovered, the mathematician 
will not be long before he calculates the effect upon the strength produced 
by difference of shape in the lacune. 
is aha} paper on the “ Structure of Oscillatoriz,” by Dr. F. p’ALQUEN, 
silent and concludes with some excellent remarks on the impos- 
_o* separating the purely vegetable from the purely animal organisms ; 
.» More interesting is the paper by Dr. Grecory on the “ Post- 
tertiary Diatomaceous Sand of Glenshire.” The journal is admirably illus- 
trated, and altogether deserves the attention of every microscopist. 


Mites that we seem, crawling on the | 


Each point in its turn excites our Oh/ and thus we run the | Such a device would bea particularly unfortunate one, for the incessant 


| citation renders the book wearisome for continuous reading, while the ab- 
| sence of any precise classification prevents it from being available as a ree 
pertory of extracts. Another great mistake in the structure of the book is 
| the dimly indicated velleity towards dialogue, in the supposition that the 
long discourses which form the successive chapters are uttered at the 
“ Lover’s Seat” either ¢o a pair of lovers or by the lover of the more honour- 
able gender to his companion, for the writer appears to vacillate in his plan, 
This ghost of a dramatic intention sometimes appears so ludicrously in com- 
pany with the very adagio and essay-like style of the writer, that it would 
be extremely easy to satirize the Lover's Seat, and make it appear a silly, 
twaddling book. But ‘everything has two handles,” and sympathy and 
veneration for just and noble sentiments are so much better things than 
satire, that we prefer 0 ye a to our readers the more admirable 
ty: r rs ° . 3 * 
| of Mr. Digby's work, and selecting from it some passages which will give a 
fair idea of its merits. e 
One habit which we particularly relish in the writer is the felicity with 
which he extracts lessons of indulgence and kindliness from Scriptural pas- 
sages and incidents, which have been far from yielding such honey to the 
| majority of those who make an equally diligent use of the Bible. An 
| example of this occurs in the following passage :— 
| None of us are aerial Aurelia, in the old play, protests for her part against such 
| an assumption, and says,— 
‘* What would you have me do? 
D’ye think I'm the Dutch virgin that could live 
By th’ scent of flowers; or that my family 
Are all descended of 
And can be kept with air?” 
“If a poor half-starved priest pays his court to an olla podrida with gusto, shall we 
| say,” asks Hazlitt, ‘that he has no other sentiments in offering his devotion before a 
crucifix, or in counting his beads? We might as well affirm that Handel was not in 
earnest when he sat down to pose a symphony, because he had at the same time 
perhaps a bottle of cordials in his cupboard.” To fall asleep while no less a person 
than St. Paul was preaching, would seem an offence, in the estimation of some tran- 
scendentalists, equivalent with ugly symptoms of final reprobation; but St Paul 
himself taught us the lesson of humanity in that respect; for when the youth 
Eutychus, dropping asleep during his sermon, fell from an open window, the apostle 
went down, embraced the body, and restored him to life. The assistants led back the 
boy alive and well, “ et consolati sunt non minime.” Nota word seems to have 
any one about the impropriety of what the lad had done in having suffered himself’ to ; 
while God spoke through his chosen messenger. But further, we have all of us our 
fancies too; and humanity would teach us the habit of respecting them in other. 
Some dislike to be reminded of their own age. It is.a fancy of theirs. 
humanity would not be always reminding them of it, as a 
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recommend. Dr. Johnson one day, when in advanced life, met one who had been his 
fellow-collegian, a dull but good man, whom he had not geen since they were at the 
university, who began talking about their respective “ Don’t let us discourage 
one another,” said Johnson, interrupting him and the conversation to an- 
other topic. In fine, constituted as we are, we must have our prejudices and our 
exaggerations even; and when these are innocent, for they may be so, humanity 
winks at them. Hear what a great author says, but without supposing that he con- 
tradicts anything lately heard moderation, for everything, as my Uncle 
Toby says, has two handles. “E: ion,” says he, “is in the course of things. 
Natare sends no creature, no men into the world without adding a small excess of his 
proper quality. Given the planet, it is still n to add the impulse ; so to every 
creature nature added a little violence of direction in its proper path, a shove to put 
it on its way; im every instance a slight generosity, a drop too much. Without this 
violence of direction which men and women have, without a spice of exaggeration, 
no excitement, no efficiency. We aim above the mark to hit the mark. Every act 
hath some falsehood of excess in it; and when now and then comes along some 
sad sharp-eyed man, who refuses to play at this game, but blabs the secret, the wary 
Nature sends a new troop of fairer forms, of lordlier youths with a little more excess 
of direction to hold them fast to their several aims, makes them a little wrong-headed 
why direction in which they are rightest, and on goes the game again with a new 
w irl, 
And again :— 


Is it not strange that grave men professing holiness should overlook the care 
evinced in the divine oracles to convince us that even truth itself is not of such mo- 
ment as the exercise of toleration; that charity is greater than faith and hope? that 
love actually overthrows the barriers between union and division, between what God 
ordains and what the perversity of man occasions, raising those associated with the 
latter above all whom the former seems to glorify? For what other end than to con- 
vey this lesson is it recorded that the only one out of the ten lepers who returned to 


give glory to God when cured was a Samaritan ? that he who did what all others are | 


charged to do, was also a Samaritan? Can human thought conceive a spirit more 
profoundly tolerant than that which breathes in the words of the chief of the 
Apostles when alluding to the death of Christ, he says, “ Et nunc fratres scio quia per 
ignorantiam fecistis, sicut et principes nostri?” No, no; the mercy that doth outstretch 
the universe will not be insufficient for one soul. Can the common sense of mankind 
be more indulgent than the words of the Apostle of the Gentiles, saying, without 
intending to disparage the force of true authority, ‘‘ He who observeth the day, ob- 
serveth it to the Lord, and he who eateth, eateth to the Lord, for he gives thanks to 
God; and he who eateth not, eateth not to the Lord, and gives thanks to God? 
Therefore, let us not any longer judge one another,—non ergo amplius invicem judi- 
cemus.”” What is the one concurrent voice of religion unless that re-echoed by the 
universal Church and by the human conscience ? 
“Wilt thou draw near the nature of our God ? 
Draw near Him then in being merciful.” 
Where is its real operation seen but in him who follows that noble counsel, 
““ Weep for the frail that err, the weak that fall; 
Have thine own faith, but hope and pray for all?” 


In teaching us very forcibly that we should quicken our perception of the 
good and the lovely by being constantly on the watch for it im common 
things, the author points to one of Dickens’s greatest qualities :— 


Te one who considers the various and multiplied kinds of observation in which 
men indulge, it may be a subject of surprise that by way of novelty some do not at 
times watch for the sake of finding virtues as so many do, in order to discover faults 
in others. I promise them that, without looking under these boughs, they would not 
have long to wait to put up game of this sort in abundance if they have only eyes 
that will see it; but it is the exception always that exclusively strikes them, when 
something goes wrong, and they are wholly blind to the wonderful interchange and 
play of graces which keep society together. It is an axiom of jurisprudence,—‘ quod 
commeuniter fit censetur legitime fieri.” No doubt in all Christian ages the prin- 
ciple will apply to a great extent in the moral order also, where what is recognized as 
good, is, after all, only a conformity with the Divine plan in general. Wickedness is 
a thing contrary to nature ; it is striking, hideous, deformed, inconvenient, offensive 
to every common judgment, hateful when discovered. When seen, every one remarks 
it, and cries out. Vices are in their nature intermittent, and comparatively rare ; 
whereas virtues are always before us, and their continuous succession drives one 
another out. What an admirable watcher in this respect is Dickens, who not only 
sees, but forces us to see goodness in very minute things: in a Kit bashfully bidding 
his mother “ get out ;” in a Short’s resolution, that “he’s not a going to stand that,” 
when he thinks Nell has been stolen from her friend ; in a Swiveller only just out of 
a fever, and, hearing how he can save the lad, crying out to the little nurse, and 
plucking off his nightcap and flinging it to the other end of the room, “‘ Marchioness, 
if you'll do me the favour to retire for a few minutes and I'll get up;” in the dying 
boy afraid to kiss a loved one lest he should make her ill; in an ostler almost hating 
himself for deceiving two children lovers about a pony for their good. Thus does 
this great magician—for it really seems a case of magic when we are on some points 
brought te the use of our senses—enable us to employ our eyes and ears. When 
once awakened by the touch of a wand like bis, we may all take the initiative in this 
same course. We can then all of us see goodness in the common things that pass 
daily before our eyes; in the smile of kind approval bestowed by some one passing 
us; in the youth that listens to the street musician; in the gruff voice that calls the 
inattentive girl to pass running before the bridge is drawn,—and so on for ever. It 
would be well if we were to adopt the practice of painters, and apply it to the general 
spectacle of human life. ‘Quam multa vident pictores,” exclaims Cicero, “in 
umbris et in eminentia que nos non videmus!” The untrained, as Hazlitt says, only 
see nature as it is reflected to them from art. The painter sees the picture in nature 
before he transfers it to the canvas. He refines, he analyzes, he remarks fifty things 
which escape common eyes; and this affords a distinct source of reflection and 
amusement to him, independently of the beauty and grandeur of the objects them- 
celves. The critic dwells with delight on the grace and beauty of the picture; but 
who will suppose that the painter had not the same pleasure in detecting these nice 
distinctions in nature? Painters see beauty where others see nothing of the sort; in 
torn stockings, dusty feet, in a poor room, in a broken pitcher. Let a moralist study 


men and women with the same attention, and he will find the beauties of goodness in | 


the most minute and despised details of common life. 


Here is a passage which we commend to the attention of red-hot Protes- 
tants :— 


We need not say in the style of Reviewers, that no schoolboy is ignorant of what teristic, and Colonel La 


. 


and Anglicans, were all as obnoxious to the charge of intolerance 
sisted their first advances, while, by the way, offering the cardinal’s hat to 

the champion of liberty, and expressing with Bossuet their affection for inane, 
and Bull,—all were intolerant. But the beautiful lessons which our Saviour 

and which celestial men, combining with their instructions what is common. taught, 
age transmitted, have wrought through long centuries into the common —— 
popular thought, have found an echo in the general heart, and no one can “ 
this tendency, bring back Tyburn or the cells of Venice, with the bigot’s ra “aed 
harden the softening human heart again. “ Which is the work that pe Mee’ 
French writer, “that of Luther substituting a system of opinions for what he f r 
existing, or that of Erasmus claiming for man liberty of conscience, and adeatng aie 
sublime word of Christian philosophy ? Which has now most life? this Christian 
philosophy, or Lutheranism, or any other sectarian system confiscating liberty of 
science for its own profit?” While again protesting against the imputation A Pron 
a double and concealed object in such reflections, may we be permitted for once t 
hear what can be advanced, especially on one side, in reply to the charge often beonshe 
against it of greatest intolerance? What is most attacked needs most the defence of 
the generous. The thoughts of men respecting differences in religion are not now 
some one will say, exactly what they were in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
I see, he will continue, but two opinions at present,—the one of those who think that 
sects should disappear; that there should be union among all, founded on the mutual 
recognition of one another's errors, and on the assumed hopelessness of havi: one 
truth, one external communion; the other of those who believe that sects should dis- 
appear ; that there should be union among all, founded first on an external commu- 
nion among those who hold that there is such a thing as truth in matters of religion ; 
and that as many as can be moved by the grounds of credibility in its favour should 
embrace it; and, secondly, on the belief that there may be a sincere union of love, 
involving every kind of service between those forming this communion and those 
without it externally, who are so swayed by circumstances and involuntary ignorance 

as not to perceive that they ought to belong to it; and that with them they may be 
united in their present pilgrimage, on the common ground of humanity and charity, 
from which I suppose religion itself is not to be excluded,—and eventually, by means 
with which they are unacquainted, in Him who alone knows what spirit all were of. 

It is not easy to perceive how this latter view is less favourable to an enlarged, in- 
telleetual, and practical toleration, than the former. What is there in it to prevent 
those who hold it from regarding with an infinite love every one of the human race ? 
One may think, on the contrary, that it is more conducive to this universal love and 
forbearance than the former view ; because, if all idea of possessing truth be hopeless, 

we have no guarantee beyond a sentimentality, which, in some relations, is very un- 
certain, for that very forbearance and love, which, in spite of what may be objected 
from the history of the past, springs out of a conviction of that truth which expressly 
inculeates forbearance and universal love, and not out of despair, or out of the notion 
that since all cannot think alike on such matters, when men suppose themselves to be 
perishing, they ought to wish to perish with all rather than be separated from others, 
while involved in the commun ruin. I repeat it,—the love of toleration will dispose 
us, even at the risk of appearing to exercise a double part, to hear with most patience 
what can be alleged in defence of what is most accused, even though that hearing 
may tend to a supposition of its being the least guilty. 

Let not the reader suspect that we are on the way to become “ perverts” 
because we select passages which seem to prove the existence of that op 
posed paradox, a tolerant Catholic. We do so on the ground which is we \ y 
expressed by Mr. Digby when he says:— 

Man’s chief wisdom is fairness; fairness turns even to his own advantage; and 
fairness is shown in recognizing neutral ground, and meeting on it with a friendly 
feeling towards all, seeking, as far as one can, ways of union and accordance, which, 
while never dangerous to truth, are best obtained gradually, step by step, following 
the river’s gentle windings, not the harsh, straight lines and parallels, that have more 
the air of a wish to protract for ever warlike operations, than of that equity and 
benevolence to which the heart and that will which so rules the understanding are 
sure soonest to surrender, if they ought to do so. 

If any one objects that all this liberality is logically inconsistent with 
Catholicism, we can only reply that we prefer illogical virtues to logical 
vices, and still more to ¢/logical vices, of which one of the commonest is 
Protestant intolerance. 





COLONEL LAKE’S CAPTIVITY. 

Kars and Our Captivity in Russia: With Letters from General Sir W. F. Williams, 
Bart., Major Teesdale, and the late Captain Thompson. By Colonel Atwell Lake, 
C.B. Bentley: 

Tue public has been anxious about this book. It was expected to contain 

the untold part of a story in which all Englishmen are interested—the 

story of Kars and its defenders. There had already been narratives of the 
blockade, the battle, and the capitulation, but there had been no account of 
the captivity ; indeed, since the beginning of the Russian conflict only two 
volumes have been published purporting to be by English prisoners of war 
in the enemy’s country. ‘The first presented the simpering reminiscences ot 

a feeble-minded Lieutenant; the second, besides being of doubtful authen- 

ticity, was ineffably foolish ; so that Colonel Lake’s is. the only unaffected 

and intelligent narration that has appeared of an Englishman’s captivity in 

Russia during the Turkish war. The narration is brief, as was the captivity. 

But it is anecdotical, diversified, and illustrative in an interesting degree of 

Russian provincial manners. From Kars, General Williams and _ his 

companions-in-arms were taken to Mouravieff’s camp, and thence to Alex- 

andropol, and among Georgian and Armenian villages to Tiflis. — At that 

‘city, where Sir Robert Ker Porter enjoyed such delicate hospitalities, they 

| stayed some time, waiting for an order from St. Petersburg. The effect of 

| the order was, that General Williams, with his aide-de-camp and secretary, 
proceeded to Riazan, on the road to Moscow, while Colonel Lake and Captain 
‘Thompson were conducted to Penza, nearly seven hundred miles from that 
capital. Their journey led them through the lowlands of the — 

and the pass of Dariel, to Ekaterinograd, and Stavropol, and the valley 0 

the Don. After a residence at Penza, they travelled homeward by way 

Moscow. 

The incidents of the captivity were not numerous, but they were charac- 
a describes them in a natural and manly style. 








we perhaps ourselves have only just discovered; but I think we may affirm, that no | Before noticing them in detail, however, it will be as well to sketch, § 


one of any consideration in the republic of letters, as the learned call it, any longer 
Long Parliament in England, who Setmansl chive wollte succinct and simple account of the blockade of Kars, from the arrival 


sretends that intolerance was confined to any class or 
*resbyterians of the 


tically, the contents of the entire volume. First, Colonel Lake writes 4 


their countrymen,—the Puritans of Boston, who wished to sell for slaves those who British officers to the day of the surrender, He is preparing, for 
could not pay the fines ineurred by their religious dissent, —the Calvinists, Lutherans, | publication, a strictly military narrative, upon a much larger plan, 44¢ 
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Captain Thompson are introduced, and these will be read 
ae aay, as well as with the interest inseparable from a 
ivid y record of mal observation and adventure within the 
aes city. As early as July, 1855, Captain Thompson 
it the starving of the garrison, and made up his mind to eat 
‘doo’s flesh. It is a painful study—this journal of suffering and 
by a man of hearty and cordial spirit, who, we remem- 
sed from the effects of the privations to which he so laugh- 
<vaty alludes. At last, however, come entries such as this :—“ Oh, 
for some bread- and-cheese ! J find it hard to labour day and night 
when I don’t get enough to eat. In how many private diaries of the Rus- 
sian war do passages like this occur ? An old cabbage was enough to “ 
Captain Thompson in good spirits, yet no hunger could induce him to relish 
the eggs, assafeetida, and onions of the Turks, though he offered ten guineas 
for two pounds of pork, and five guineas for two bottles of beer. Every 
now and then, however, his letters represent the garrison as bountifully 
supplied with provisions, and able to hold out for months upon full rations, 
These assertions, of course, were intended to deceive the enemy in the 
event of the correspondence being intercepted. 

General Williams's letters are of a different stamp. ‘They are more firm, 
vigorous, and practical. The first, dated from Kars in September, 1854, is 
fol of complaints against the Turks—Pachas skilled only in embezzlement, 

infantry that could not form square, and cavalry that would not approach 
the enemy. The latter part of the correspondence tells a different tale, ex- 
cept as = the majority of Pachas, incurable in pusillanimity and cor- 
ruption, Lake's own letters, and those of Major Teesdale, also contribute 
touches to the graphic story, which, with that of the siege of Silistria, forms 
the romantic episode of the Russian war. After the surrender, Teesdale 
wrote :— 

We were left to perish ; the poor men getting weaker and more wretched day by 
day, until at last the state of the troops was so fearful, that they would not have had 
the strength to march for an hour, and any attempt to march out would positively 
have been utterly useless, and would, probably, have resulted in a massacre of those 
brave men, who have watched and fought their strength away ; and who, betrayed 
and abandoned, are now lying about in heaps, dying and disgraced,—prisoners to 
those whom they conquered—the property, so to say, of the power they have so long 
defied. Still, even in our degradation, I cannot help feeling that the disgrace lies 
with those whose duty it was to help us; and not with us, who, I believe in my 
heart, have done what men could do. But it matters little as to causes, now we have 
only the result to occupy us; so do not be surprised at any bitterness on my part: it 
oa have been from the policy of ectuain, or from the passions of one bad man, 
or from bad generalship without the town; it little matters now: Kars has fallen. 

Such was the opinion of the defenders of Kars. But the first comfort of 
their captivity was to find General Mouravieff “ a perfect old gentleman.” 
The dej Turks, eighteen thousand in number, we. paraded before 
their enemies, and it was a melancholy scene. Two hundred and thirty had 
died of hunger on the day before the capitulation. The rest were so weak 
that eighteen perished during the short march to the Russian camp. Others 
yore killed by their first full meal—of bread and soup; but the British 
officers found their position changed as if by enchantment. They were in 
the midst of cordial friends, who entertained them sumptuously; though 
even the -general’s banquet had its saddening influence, for outside the 

pavilion waved the captured banners of Kars. Says Colonel Lake :— 

My feelings on retiring to bed I shall not easily forget. I was pervaded by a calm 
sense of security,—an absence of the trying responsibility which had, for months, 
become a habit of mind. The thought that there were no longer any risks or terrors 
to be endured—and that nicHt, even in the camp of an enemy, might bring repose— 
that I should no longer be aroused from my short sleep by the uncertain sounds of an 
attack, the roar of cannon, or the rattle of musketry,—this pleasant vacuity from fear 
and care ee all my senses like a gentle opiate—and I soon fell asleep. ‘These sen- 
sations, however, soon proved to be very deceptive. What had become almost a 
normal state of mind and body was not to be shaken off in a day. I cannot say that 
L experienced the egri somnia, for I never was in better health in my life; Sonaer 
slight sound awoke me, and what sleep I had was disturbed. 

ening, he woke amid the fancied uproar of the siege, and felt that 
he must rush once more to defend Fort Lake or Yuksek Tabia; but, in a 
day or two, the chief prisoners of war were sent from the scene of their 
heroic efforts, on their march to Alexandropol, where, instead of pounding 
with round shot at the heads of advancing columns, they clashed large 
crystal cups with the Russian officers, and drank claret at discretion. Poor 
Thompson sighed no longer for bread-and-cheese and bitter ale. Moreover, 
oe Oh grag by a princess, and felt like champions in Fairyland. 

n the midst of these hospitalities Colonel Lake remembered that he had a 
military eye :— 

I visited the fort, which seemed strong; but with more than even English honesty, 
not to abuse the confidence reposed in me, examined it with only half an eye. My 
professional brethren, who know what the temptation of an officer of engineers in an 
enemy’s fortification is, will appreciate the immensity of the struggle between curiosity 
and honour. When, however, I looked at the heavy siege guns, I could not refrain 
from a grateful reflection that they had not been brought to bear upon our works at 

where our want of ammunition would have rendered us utterly helpless. 

General Mouravieff will be sorry to hear that he might have taken Kars 
at the cannon’s mouth, instead of starving it into surrender. ‘The entry into 
Tiflis was triumphal. The British oflicers were superbly accommodated in 
an hotel, for which the Imperial Government paid 160/. a month, rent :— 

Hotel prices were enormous. One item I remember, and the rest were in propor- 

tion. They charged us one shilling and eightpence for every cup of tea, which, even 

With the addition of a slice of lemon, must be admitted to be more than ample remu- 

neration for the luxury in question. The keep of horses, also, was expensive, one 

Fouble, or three shillings and fourpence per day each, 

aon price-current supplied in this diary, we find, also, that Colonel 
8 fur coat cost 24/., and was a gift from the emperor. 

At the Tiflis theatre, the colonel ‘gazed admiringly on the many- 
pet yn of  amaagee Sankofisky, Gregoriova, and Ivanovna,” 
actress Petrova perform in her favourite characters. 

: He does not, however, fall'into Lieut. Royers’s mistake, and, because he 

48, upon the whole, hospitably treated, think it necessary to praise every 
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— and everything in Russia. On the an Se 
arsbek, of Kirshett, is described as an inhospitable arian, 
uncouth, and ridiculous. At Karshowar, Colonel Lake made a 
under different auspices :— 

The fact is that the whole village was drunk. Every man was distinctly and 
mistakably intoxicated; and it is to be hoped, and is indeed strongly ’ 
the men had not been so u t and selfish as to exclude the women and 
from their share in the excitement. There were no teetotallers in Karshowar. 
deed, though not myself a member of that respected body, I nevertheless should 
have preferred the most whining apostle of temperance to “ the rude disciple of 
or raki, if he had combined with his abstinence from inebriating beverage some 
in the science of coach-building. Our spacious and respectable, but clumsy 
had received an injury, and there was not a Karshowarian sufficiently sober to 
it. Two or three drunken fellows staggered up to us, seemed to gain some 
sight into our meaning, and after a futile attempt to grasp it, abandoned 
entirely to sleeping stupidity or comic gesticulation. 

We are afraid somebody has assisted Colonel Lake in the composition 
book, certain allusions and forms of speech being forced in at ti i 
facility that, besides conventionalizing the page, is unmistakably 
bookmaker. ‘This sketch of a Transcaucasian landscape is scarcely 
the bluff soldier who pointed the guns in Lake Battery :— 

Around us, spreading far away, leagues and leagues before and behind us, lay 
wilderness of snow, in its vague and almost terrible immensity. Our and 
shapes of our cattle and conveyance, seemed to stand out from the white 
such bold and conspicuous relief, that we could fancy that hundreds of 
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might be plainly seen. Near us the snow glared almost fiercely in our faces with 
dazzling brightness. Farther away its lustre seemed to soften down, and catch the 
shadow of some flitting wreath of cloud or vapour. Jutting out from this frothy sea 


of snow, at wide intervals, perchance a clump, but oftener a solitary fir-tree, towered 
in black and fearful distinctness, as if keeping watch over the lifeless and silent 
solitude. 

As we commenced our descent, an infinite space lay stretched before us—a 
Universe of Snow, upon whose dim horizon hung heavily large fleecy masses of 
fitfully changing into forms more and more fantastic—picturesque palaces of fanciful 
device—battlements of “ kingliest masonry,” flaming with the crimson splendours of 
the setting sun. 

No unpractised pen has been at work here. Having listened in a Cossack 
village to airs from Norma, played by a Lieut. of Engineers, and to ee 
from Byron recited by a Russian lady, Colonel Lake saw, at Stavropol, 
celebrated Lesghian dance, eat “ roast beef”—which is antelope flesh—and 
took a survey of manners on the estate of a great nobleman. Thence 
hurrying to his destination at Penza, he was once more compelled to record 
a protest against Russian prices—one pound sterling for a bottle of cham- 
pagne, thirteen shillings and sixpence for a bottle of bitter ale. Never- 
theless, he remarks :— 

My diary at Penza is such a repetition of pleasant parties, kind attentions, and all 
that is agreeable to remember, that I fear I shall shock the minds of well-regulated 
people who probably think that a prisoner should have been consistently miserable, or 
that an Englishman should never admire, or, if he does, should not laud, the graces of 
Foreign Society. 


Colonel Lake’s slight, but interesting narration, though it describes nonew 


aspects of Russian society, will be eagerly read. But the important 
tiens of the volumes io the letters” of ’ Canad Williams and Captain 
Thompson, which must be perused in full; they would not be fairly 

sented by extracts. We do not dwell further on them because they relate 
to familiar details, and are chiefly interesting for the corroborative testim 
they supply on the historical points connected with that cnotoratle Adie 
—the blockade and capitulation of Kars. 





SIGHT-SEEING IN GERMANY. 
Sight-seeing in Germany and the Tyrol, in the Autumn of 1855. By Sir John Forbes. 
Smith, Elder, and Co, 
Sir Jonn Forpes’s first volume of continental travelling sketches—Zhe 
Physician's Holiday—was a thoroughly successful book. Many an excur- 
sionist in Switzerland has given it room in his carpet-bag, and what isa still 
greater testimony to its value, has not repented that he gave itroom. In 
its practical hints it was a good supplement to the guide-books, and there 
was a certain holiday zest in its descriptions which made them agreeable to 
read. The companionship of a keen-sighted professional man, who was 
giving himself a brief repose from. hard work, was a pleasant contrast to that 
of languid lady travellers, and vaguely “ intellectual” men. 

This new volume of Sight-seeing is far from being as readable as its pre- 
decessor. Indeed, on first running through it we were inclined to think 
that, as some men, when they happen to Coes made one successful 
start ‘‘on their legs” again on the slightest pretext, so Sir John Forbes had 
been prompted to produce this volume rather by the success of his old book 
than by the pressure of new material. For, seated comfortably in our arm- 
chair at home, we saw extremely little charm in the ordinary details of a 
well-trodden route and in the common-place record of superficial im) i 
not in the least distinguished from those of the average English traveller, 
who may, or rather must, be met with any summer's day on a continental 
railway. But we remembered that if we had been setting out on a first trip 
to Germany the slightest practical hints would be acceptable to us, and that 
though we should assuredly not put Sight-seeing in Germany in our 
bag, we should be glad to learn the author’s route, and experience as to inns 
and modes of progress. 

The very title of the book is enough to warn off all readers except those 
who have the special object of getting guide-book information, over and 
above what is to be found in the guide-book proper. Continental “ sight- 
secing” is, we believe, often recommended on hygienic principles, because 
it is the occupation which allows the least possible amount of consecutive 
thought or depth of impression, and in fact tends more than anything else 
to transform dyspeptic intelligence = stupidity. In every other 
light, we suppose, most persons are agreed that to rush from a cathedral to 
an arsenal, from an arsenal to a museum, from a museum to a picture 
gallery, and from a picture-gallery to a zoological collection in the compass 
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recommend. Dr. Johnson one day, when in advanced life, met one who had been his 
fellow-collegian, a dull but good man, whom he had not seen since they were at the 
university, who began talking about their respective “ Don’t let us discourage 
one another,” said Johnson, interrupting him and the conversation to an- 
other topic. In fine, constituted as we are, we must have our prejudices and our 
exaggerations even; and when these are innocent, for they may be so, humanity 
winks at them. Hear what a great author says, but without that he con- 
tradicts anything lately heard respecting moderation, for everything, as my Uncle 
Toby says, has two handles. ‘“ Exaggeration,” says he, “is in the course of things. 
Nature sends no creature, no men into the world without adding a small excess of his 
proper quality. Given the planet, it is still necessary to add the impulse ; so to every 
creature nature added a little violence of direction in its proper path, a shove to put 
it on its way; in every instance a slight generosity, a drop too much. Without this 
violence of direction which men and women have, without a spice of exaggeration, 
no excitement, no efficiency. We aim above the mark to hit the mark. Every act 
hath some falsehood of excess in it; and when now and then comes along some | 
sad sharp-eyed man, who refuses to play at this game, but blabs the secret, the wary 
Nature sends a new troop of fairer forms, of lordlier youths with a little more excess 
of direction to hold them fast to their several aims, makes them a little wrong-headed 
oe direction in which they are rightest, and on goes the game again with a new 
whirl.” 
And again :— 


Is it not strange that grave men professing holiness should overlook the care 
evinced in the divine oracles to convince us that even truth itself is not of such mo- 
ment as the exercise of toleration; that charity is greater than faith and hope? that 
love actually overthrows the barriers between union and division, between what God 
ordains and what the perversity of man occasions, raising those associated with the 
latter above all whom the former seems to glorify? For what other end than to con- 
vey this lesson is it recorded that the only one out of the ten lepers who returned to 
wive glory to God when cured was a Samaritan ? that he who did what all others are | 
charged to do, was also a Samaritan? Can human thought conceive a spirit more 
profoundly tolerant than that which breathes in the words of the chief of the 
Apostles when alluding to the death of Christ, he says, “ Et nunc fratres scio quia per 
ignorantiam fecistis, sieut et principes nostri?” No, no; the mercy that doth outstretch 
the universe will not be insufficient for one soul. Can the common sense of mankind 
be more indulgent than the words of the Apostle of the Gentiles, saying, without 
intending to disparage the force of true authority, ‘“‘ He who observeth the day, ob- 
serveth it to the Lord, and he who eateth, eateth to the Lord, for he gives thanks to 
God ; and he who eateth not, eateth not to the Lord, and gives thanks to God? | 
Therefore, let us not any longer judge one another,—non ergo amplius invicem judi- 
cemus.” What is the one concurrent voice of religion unless that re-echoed by the 
universal Church and by the human conscience ? 

“Wilt thou draw near the nature of our God ? 
Draw near Him then in being merciful.” 
Where is its real operation seen but in him who follows that noble counsel, 
“* Weep for the frail that err, the weak that fall; 
Have thine own faith, but hope and pray for all?” 

In teaching us very forcibly that we should quicken our perception of the 
good and the lovely by being constantly on the watch for it in common 
things, the author points to one of Dickens's greatest qualities :— 


To one who considers the various and multiplied kinds of observation in which 
men indulge, it may be a subject of surprise that by way of novelty some do not at 
times watch for the sake of finding virtues as so many do, in order to discover faults 
in others. I promise them that, without looking under these boughs, they would not 
have long to wait to put up game of this sort in abundance if they have only eyes 
that will see it; but it is the exception always that exclusively strikes them, when 
something goes wrong, and they are wholly blind to the wonderful interchange and 
play of graces which keep society together. It is an axiom of jurisprudence,—‘‘ quod 
communiter fit censetur legitime fieri.” No doubt in all Christian ages the prin- 
ciple will apply to a great extent in the moral order also, where what is recognized as 
good, is, after all, only a conformity with the Divine plan in general. Wickedness is 
a thing contrary to nature; it is striking, hideous, deformed, inconvenient, offensive 
to every common judgment, hateful when discovered. When seen, every one remarks 
it, and cries out. Vices are in their nature intermittent, and comparatively rare ; 
whereas virtues are always before us, and their continuous succession drives one 
another out. What an admirable watcher in this respect is Dickens, who not only 
secs, but forces us to see goodness in very minute things: in a Kit bashfully bidding 
his mother “ get out ;” in a Short’s resolution, that “he’s not a going to stand that,” 
when he thinks Nell has been stolen from her friend ; in a Swiveller only just out of 
fever, and, hearing how he can save the lad, crying out to the little nurse, and 
plucking off his nightcap and flinging it to the other end of the room, ‘‘ Marchioness, 
if you'll do me the favour to retire for a few minutes and I'll get up;” in the dying 
boy afraid to kiss a loved one lest he should make her ill; in an ostler almost hating 
himself for deceiving two children lovers about a pony for their good. Thus does 
this great magician —for it really seems a case of magic when we are on some points 
brought to the use of our senses—enable us to employ our eyes and ears. When 
onee awakened by the touch of a wand like his, we may all take the initiative in this 
same course. We can then all of us sce goodness in the common things that pass 
daily before our eyes; in the smile of kind approval bestowed by some one passing 
us; in the youth that listens to the street musician; in the gruff voice that calls the 
inattentive girl to pass running before the bridge is drawn,—and so on for ever. It 
would be well if we were to adopt the practice of painters, and apply it to the general 
spectacle of human life. ‘Quam multa vident pictores,” exclaims Cicero, “ in 
uiabris et in eminentia que nos non videmus!” The untrained, as Hazlitt says, only 
sve nature as it is reflected to them from art. The painter sees the picture in nature 
before he transfers it to the canvas. He refines, he analyzes, he remarks fifty things 
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and Anglicans, were all as obnoxious to the ch of intolerance those 

sisted their first advances, while, by the way, offering the cardinal's hat to who ro- 
the champion of liberty, and expressing with Bossuet their affection for Traamus 
and Bull,—all were intolerant. But the beautiful lessons which our Saviour 

and which celestial men, combining with their instructions what is common ‘aught, 
age transmitted, have wrought through long centuries into the common pr pe 
popular thought, have found an echo in the general heart, and no one can now -— 
this tendency, bring back Tyburn or the cells of Venice, with the bigot’s “ped 
harden the softening human heart again. “ Which is the work that venainn ah 
French writer, “ that of Luther substituting a system of opinions for what he f r 
existing, or that of Erasmus claiming for man liberty of conscience, and wand 
sublime word of Christian philosophy? Which has now most life? this 
philosophy, or Lutheranism, or any other sectarian system confiscating libert 

: : > > - - - cating Noerty of con- 
science for its own profit?” While again protesting against the imputation of ha: 

a double and concealed object in such reflections, may we be permitted for once to 
hear what can be advanced, especially on one side, in reply to the charge often b: 
against it of greatest intolerance? What is most attacked needs most the defence of 
the generous. The thoughts of men respecting differences in religion are not now,’ 
some one will say, exactly what they were in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
I see, he will continue, but two opinions at present,—the one of those who think that 
sects should disappear ; that there should be union among all, founded on the mutual 
recognition of one another's errors, and on the assumed hopelessness of having one 
truth, one external communion; the other of those who believe that sects should dis- 
appear; that there should be union among all, founded first on an external commu- 
nion among those who hold that there is such a thing as truth in matters of religion ; 
and that as many as can be moved by the grounds of credibility in its favour should 
embrace it; and, secondly, on the belief that there may be a sincere union of love, 
involving every kind of service between those forming this communion and those 
without it externally, who are so swayed by circumstances and involuntary ignorance 
as not to perceive that they ought to belong to it; and that with them they may be 
united in their present pilgrimage, on the common ground of humanity and charity, 
from which I suppose religion itself is not to be excluded,—and eventually, by means 
with which they are unacquainted, in Him who alone knows what spirit all were of. 
It is not easy to perceive how this latter view is less favourable to an enlarged, in- 
telleetual, and practical toleration, than the former. What is there in it to prevent 
those who hold it from regarding with an infinite love every one of the human race ? 
One may think, on the contrary, that it is more conducive to this universal love and 
forbearance than the former view ; because, if all idea of possessing truth be hopeless, 
we have no guarantee beyond a sentimentality, which, in some relations, is very un- 
certain, for that very forbearance and love, which, in spite of what may be objected 
from the history of the past, springs out of a conviction of that truth which expressly 
inculcates forbearance and universal love, and not out of despair, or out of the notion 
that since all cannot think alike on such matters, when men suppose themselves to be 
perishing, they ought to wish to perish with all rather than be separated from others, 
while involved in the commun ruin. I repeat it,—the love of toleration will dispose 
us, even at the risk of appearing to exercise a double part, to hear with most patience 
what can be alleged in defence of what is most accused, even though that hearing 
may tend to a supposition of its being the least guilty. 

Let not the reader suspect that we are on the way to become “ perverts” 
because we select passages which seem to prove the existence of that sup- 
posed paradox, a tolerant Catholic. We do so on the ground which is well, 
expressed by Mr. Digby when he says: — 

Man’s chief wisdom is fairness; fairness turns even to his own advantage; and 
fairness is shown in recognizing neutral ground, and meeting on it with a friendly 
feeling towards all, seeking, as far as one can, ways of union and accordance, which, 
while never dangerous to truth, are best obtained gradually, step by step, following 
the river’s gentle windings, not the harsh, straight lines and parallels, that have more 
the air of a wish to protract for ever warlike operations, than of that equity and 
benevolence to which the heart and that will which so rules the understanding are 
sure soonest to surrender, if they ought to do so. 

If any one objects that all this liberality is logically inconsistent with 
Catholicism, we can only reply that we prefer illogical virtues to logical 
vices, and still more to ¢/logical vices, of which one of the commonest 1s 
Protestant intolerance. 








COLONEL LAKE’S CAPTIVITY. 

Kars and Our Captivity in Russia: With Letters from General Sir W. F. Williams 
Bart., Major Teesdale, and the late Captain Thompson. By Colonel Atwell Lake, 
C.B. Bentley. 

Tue public has been anxious about this book. It was expected to contain 

the untold part of a story in which all Englishmen are interested—the 

story of Kars and its defenders. ‘There had already been narratives of the 
blockade, the battle, and the capitulation, but there had been no account of 
the captivity ; indeed, since the beginning of the Russian conflict only two 
volumes have been published purporting to be by English prisoners of war 
in the enemy’s country. The first presented the simpering reminiscences ot 

a feeble-minded Lieutenant; the second, besides being of doubtful authen- 

ticity, was ineffably foolish; so that Colonel Lake’s is, the only unaffected 

and intelligent narration that has appeared of an Englishman’s captivity in 

Russia during the Turkish war. The narration is brief, as was the captivity, 

But it is anecdotical, diversified, and illustrative in an interesting degree ot 

Russian provincial manners. From Kars, General Williams and his 

companions-in-arms were taken to Mouravieff’s camp, and thence to Alex- 








whieh escape common eyes; and this affords a distinct source of reflection and 
amusement to him, independently of the beauty and grandeur of the objects them- 
celves. The critic dwells with delight on the grace and beauty of the picture; but 
who will suppose that the painter had not the same pleasure in detecting these nice 
distinetions in nature? Painters see beauty where others see nothing of the sort; in 
torn stockings, dusty feet, in a poor room, in a broken pitcher. Let a moralist study 
men and women with the same attention, and he will find the beauties of goodness in 
the most minute and despised details of common life. 

Here is a passage which we commend to the attention of red-hot Protes- 
tants :— 

We need not say in the style of Reviewers, that no schoolboy is ignorant of what 
we perhaps ourselves have only just discovered; but I think we may affirm, that no 
one of any consideration in the republic of letters, as the learned call it, any longer 

retends that intolerance was confined to any class or portion of the’ world. The 
*resbyterians of the Long Parliament in England, who persecuted three sections of 
their countrymen,—the Puritans of Boston, who wished to sell for slaves those who 
could not pay the fines incurred by their re-igious dissent,—the Calvinists, Lutherans, 


andropol, and among pam, se and Armenian villages to Tiflis. _ At that 
‘city, where Sir Robert Ker Porter enjoyed such delicate hospitalities, they 
| stayed some time, waiting for an order from St. Petersburg. ‘The effect of 
| the order was, that General Williams, with his aide-de-camp and secretary, 
| proceeded to Riazan, on the road to Moscow, while Colonel Lake and Captain 

‘Thompson were conducted to Penza, nearly seven hundred miles from that 
canal Their journey led them through the lowlands of the os 
and the pass of Dariel, to Ekaterinograd, and Stavropol, and the valley 
the Don. After a residence at Penza, they travelled homeward by way 
Moscow. 

The incidents of the captivity were not numerous, but they were charac- 
teristic, and Colonel Lake describes them in a natural and manly style. 
Before noticing them in detail, however, it will be as well to sketch, synop- 
tically, the contents of the entire volume. First, Colonel Lake a the 
succinct and simple account of the blockade of Kars, from the arrival 
British officers to the day of the surrender, He is preparing, for se 
publication, a strictly military narrative, upon a much larger plan, 
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Captain Tho nm are introduced, and these will be read 
the letters plenty. as well as with the interest inseparable from a 
with mal observation and adventure within the 
city. As early as July, 1855, Captain Thompson 

lines of a : . d d hi ind 

tici the starving of the garrison, and made up his mind to eat 
po ipa flesh. Itis a painful study—this journal of suffering and 
« by a man of hearty and cordial spirit, who, we remem- 
died from the effects of the privations _to which he _80 laugh- 
alludes. At last, however, come entries such as this :—* Oh, 
for some bread-and-cheese ! J find it hard to ‘ labour day and night 
when I don’t get enough to eat. In how many private diaries of the Rus- 
sian war do passages like this occur? An old cabbage was enough to 
Captain Thompson in good spirits, yet no hunger could induce him to relish 
the eggs, assafcetida, and onions of the Turks, though he offered ten guineas 
for two pounds of pork, and five guineas for two bottles of beer. Every 
now oak hae, however, his letters represent the garrison as bountifully 
supplied with provisions, and able to hold out for months upon fall rations. 
These assertions, of course, were intended to deceive the enemy in the 
event of the correspondence being intercepted. ; 

General Williams's letters are of a different stamp. They are more firm, 
vigorous, and practical. ‘The first, dated from Kars in September, 1854, is 

full of complaints against the Turks—Pachas skilled only in embezzlement, 
infantry that could not form square, and cavalry that would not approach 
the enemy. The latter part of the correspondence tells a different tale, ex- 
cept as regards the majority of Pachas, incurable in pusillanimity and cor- 
ruption, Lake’s own letters, and those of Major Teesdale, also contribute 
touches to the graphic story, which, with that of the siege of Silistria, forms 
the romantic episode of the Russian war. After the surrender, Teesdale 
wrote :— 

We were left to perish; the poor men getting weaker and more wretched day by 
day, until at last the state of the troops was so fearful, that they would not have had 
the strength to march for an hour, and any attempt to march out would positively 
have been utterly useless, and would, probably, have resulted in a massacre of those 
brave men, who have watched and fought their strength away ; and who, betrayed 
and abandoned, are now lying about in heaps, dying and disgraced,—prisoners to 
those whom they conquered—the property, so to say, of the power they have so long 
defied. Still, even in our degradation, I cannot help feeling that the disgrace lies 
with those whose duty it was to help us; and not with us, who, I believe in my 
heart, have done what men could do. eBut it matters little as to causes, now we have 
only the result to occupy us; so do not be surprised at any bitterness on my part: it 
may have been from the policy of governments, or from the passions of one bad man, 
or from bad generalship without the town; it little matters now: Kars has fallen. 

Such was the opinion of the defenders of Kars. But the first comfort of 
their captivity was to find General Mouravieff “ a perfect old gentleman.” 
The dejected Turks, eighteen thousand in number, were paraded before 
their enemies, and it was a melancholy scene. ‘Two hundred and thirty had 
died of hunger on the day before the capitulation. The rest were so weak 
that eighteen perished during the short lal to the Russian camp. Others 
yore killed by their first full meal—of bread and soup; but the British 
officers found their position changed as if by enchantment. They were in 
the midst of cordial friends, who entertained them sumptuously; though 

even the -general’s banquet had its saddening influence, for outside the 
pavilion waved the captured banners of Kars. Says Colonel Lake :— 

My feelings on retiring to bed I shall not easily forget. I was pervaded by a calm 
sense of security,—an absence of the trying responsibility which had, for months, 
become a habit of mind. The thought that there scr no aioe any risks or terrors 
to be endured—and that nicut, even in the camp of an enemy, might bring repose— 
that I should no longer be aroused from my short sleep by the uncertain sounds of an 
attack, the roar of cannon, or the rattle of musketry,—this pleasant vacuity from fear 
and care lulled all my senses like a gentle opiate—and I soon fell asleep. These sen- 
sations, however, soon proved to be very deceptive. What had become almost a 
normal state of mind and body was not to be shaken off in a day. I cannot say that 
I experienced the egri somnia, for I never was in better health in my life; but every 
slight sound awoke me, and what sleep I had was disturbed. 

Dreaming, he woke amid the fancied uproar of the siege, and felt that 
he must rush once more to defend Fort Labs or Yuksek Tabia ; but, in'a 
day or two, the chief prisoners of war were sent from the scene of their 
heroic efforts, on their march to Alexandropol, where, instead of pounding 
with round shot at the heads of advancing columns, they clashed large 
crystal cups with the Russian officers, and drank claret at discretion. Poor 
Thompson sighed no longer for bread-and-cheese and bitter ale. Moreover, 
they were entertained by a princess, and felt like champions in Fairyland. 
em midst of these hospitalities Colonel Lake remembered that he had a 
military eye :— 

I visited the fort, which seemed strong; but with more than even English honesty, 
not to abuse the confidence reposed in me, examined it with only half an eye. My 
professional brethren, who know what the temptation of an officer of engineers in an 
enemy’s fortification is, will appreciate the immensity of the struggle between curiosity 
and honour. When, however, I looked at the heavy siege guns, I could not refrain 
from a grateful reflection that they had not been brought to bear upon our works at 
Kars, where our want of ammunition would have rendered us utterly helpless. 

General Mouravieff will be sorry to hear that he might have taken Kars 
at the cannon’s mouth, instead of starving it into surrender. ‘The entry into 
Tiflis was triumphal. The British officers were superbly accommodated in 
an hotel, for which the Imperial Government paid 160/, a month, rent :— 

_ Hotel prices were enormous. One item I remember, and the rest were in propor- 
tion. They charged us one shilling and eightpence for every cup of tea, which, even 
with the addition of a slice of lemon, must be admitted to be more than ample remu- 
a 9 Coe hmm in question. The keep of horses, also, was expensive, one 
» OF shillings and fourpence per day each. 
In 7 price-current supplied in this diary, we find, also, that Colonel 
§ tur coat cost 24/., and was a gift from the emperor. 

At the Tiflis theatre, the colonel “ gazed sledingle on the many- 
twinkling feet of Mesdemoiselles Sankoffisky, Gregoriova, and Ivanovna,” 
and saw tle actress Petrova perform in her favourite characters. 

He not, however, fall into Lieut. Royers’s mistake, and, because he 


a3 


was, upon the whole, hospitably treated, think it necessary to praise every 





— and everything in Russia. On the contrary, a certain Prince 
arsbek, of Kirshett, is described as an inhospitable bs i 
uncouth, and ridiculous. At Karshowar, Colonel Lake made a 
under different auspices :— 

The fact is that the whole village was drunk. Every man was distinctly and 
mistakably intoxicated; and it is to be hoped, and is indeed y 
the men had not been so w! t and selfish as to exclude the 
from their share in the excitement. There were no teetotallers in 
deed, though not myself a member of that respected body, I nevertheless 
have preferred the most whining apostle of temperance to “ the rude 
or raki, if he had combined with his abstinence from inebriating 
in the science of coach-building. Our spacious and respectable, but 
had received an injury, and there was not a Karshowarian sufficiently 
it. Two or three drunken fellows staggered up to us, seemed to gain 
sight into our meaning, and after a futile attempt to grasp it, abandoned 
entirely to sleeping stupidity or comic gesticulation. 

We are afraid somebody has assisted Colonel Lake in the composition 
book, certain allusions and forms of speech being forced in at times 
facility that, besides conventionalizing the page, is unmistakably that 
bookmaker. This sketch of a Transcaueasian landscape is scarcely 
the bluff soldier who pointed the guns in Lake Battery :— 

Around us, spreading far away, leagues and leagues before and behind us, lay 
wilderness of snow, in its vague and almost terrible immensity. Our 
shapes of our cattle and conveyance, seemed to stand out from the white 
such bold and conspicuous relief, that we could fancy that hundreds of miles off we 
might be plainly seen. Near us the snow glared almost fiercely in our faces 
dazzling brightness. Farther away its lustre seemed to soften down, and catch 
shadow of some flitting wreath of cloud or vapour. Jutting out from this frothy 
of snow, at wide intervals, perchance a clump, but oftener a solitary fir-tree, towered 
in black and fearful distinctness, as if keeping watch over the lifeless and silent 
solitude. 

As we commenced our descent, an infinite space lay stretched before us—a very 
Universe of Snow, upon whose dim horizon hung heavily large fleecy masses of cloud, 
fitfully changing into forms more and more fantastic—picturesque palaces of fanciful 
device—battlements of “ kingliest masonry,” flaming with the crimson splendours of 
the setting sun. 

No unpractised pen has been at work here. Having listened in a Cossack 
village to airs from Norma, played by a Lieut. of Engineers, and to ae 
from Byron recited by a Russian lady, Colonel Lake saw, at Stavropol, 
celebrated Lesghian dance, eat “ roast beef”—which is antelope flesh—and 
took a survey of manners on the estate of a great nobleman. Thence 
hurrying to his destination at Penza, he was once more compelled to record 
a protest against Russian prices—one pound sterling for a bottle of cham- 
pagne, thirteen shillings and sixpence for a bottle of bitter ale. Never- 
theless, he remarks :— 

My diary at Penza is such a repetition of pleasant parties, kind attentions, and all 
‘hat is agreeable to remember, that I fear I shall shock the minds of well-regulated 
people who probably think that a prisoner should have been consistently miserable, or 
that an Englishman should never admire, or, if he does, should not laud, the graces of 
Foreign Society. ‘ 

Colonel Lake’s slight, but interesting narration, though it describes no new 
aspects of Russian society, will be eagerly read. But the important por- 
tions of the volumes are the —— Y nt — and 
Thompson, which must be perused in full; they would not be fairly 
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sented by extracts. We do not dwell further on them because 

to familiar details, and are chiefly interesting for the corroborative testimon 
they supply on the historical points connected with that memorable epletitls 
—the blockade and capitulation of Kars. 





SIGHT-SEEING IN GERMANY. 
Sight-seeing in Germany and the Tyrol, in the Autumn of 1855. By Sir John Forbes. 


Smith, Elder, and Co. 
Str Jonn Forses’s first volume of continental travelling sketches—Zhe 
Physician's Holiday—was a thoroughly successful book. any an excur- 


sionist in Switzerland has given it room in his carpet-bag, and what isa still 
greater testimony to its value, has not repented that he gave it room. In 
its practical hints it was a good supplement to the guide-books, and there 
was a certain holiday zest in its descriptions which made them agreeable to 
read. ‘The companionship of a keen-sighted professional man, who was 
giving himself a brief repose from hard work, was a R pec contrast to that 
of languid lady travellers, and vaguely “ intellectual” men. 

This new volume of Sight-seeing is far from being as readable as its pre- 
decessor. Indeed, on first running through it we were inclined to think 
that, as some men, when they happen to have made one successful 
start ‘on their legs” again on the slightest pretext, so Sir John Forbes had 
been prompted to produce this volume rather by the success of his old book 
than by the pressure of new material. For, seated comfortably in our arm- 
chair at home, we saw extremely little charm in the ordinary details of a 
well-trodden route and in the common-place record of superficial impressi 
not in the least distinguished from those of the average English bar tes 
who may, or rather must, be met with any summer's day on a conti 
railway. But we remembered that if we had been setting out on a first trip 
to Germany the slightest practical hints would be acceptable to us, and that 
though we should assuredly not put Sight-seeing in Germany in our 
bag, we should be glad to learn the author’s route, and experience as toinns 
and modes of progress. 

The very title of the book is enough to warn off all readers except those 
who have the special object of getting guide-book information, over and 
above what is to be found in the guide-book proper. Continental “ sight- 
secing” is, we believe, often recommended on npgenie principles, because 
it is the occupation which allows the least possible amount of consecutive 
thought or depth of impression, and in fact tends more than anything else 
to transform dyspeptic intelligence into tic stupidity. In every other 
light, we suppose, most persons are agr t to rush from a cathedral to 
an arsenal, from an arsenal to a museum, from a museum to a pictur 
gallery, and from a picture-gallery to a zoological collection in the compass 
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is to this unfortunate influence that we must refer someof Sir John Forbes’s 
colossal geowps'on the Secioasimicke ot Be fifaly"-and apparcncle 
colossal groups on the at Berlin “‘ beautiful,” and a ntly 
stayed so long to admire them and make a list of their subjects (he has a 
See ute). that he hhad no time to notice the grand 
we horses in front of the 
owever, the preface claims for the volume no higher character than that 
of a very simple record of the author's i ience, and as such 
we may commend it to the notice of those who are bent on accom- 
lishing as long a route as Sir John Forbes’sin as short a space of time. 
at route, of which he has given an excellent map, lay from Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle to Leipzig, from Leipzig to Berlin, from Berlin to Dresden, Prague, 
and Vienna. From Vienna he went down the Danube to Pesth, which was 
the extreme point of his route, and, returning to Vienna the next day, went 
up the Danube by steamer to Linz and Passau. Then by “Stellwagen” to 
Salzburg, whence he proceeded fs circuit through the Tyrol to Augsbur. 
and Munich. Next, to Nuremberg, Baireuth, Frankfort, Worms, oe. 
Speyer. A magnificent tour! And we have no doubt that in his proper 
person, Sir John Forbes would be the most satisfactory companion on a 
sight-seeing scamper—always in time for railway and steamer, always able 
to make up his mind as well as his luggage at the right moment, always 
vigorous, «.."ays awake. It is amusing to imagine such a man allowing 
himself to bo taken in tow by some deliberate Germans, who have quite a 
different way of enjoying “die schéne Natur.” Any one who has travelled 
in Germany can fill up the details of the following sketch :— 

At the request of some German gentlemen whom I met at the village, I 0 
join their party on the lake, and left the arrangements to them. They ee eee 
comfortable but most clumsy and heavy boat, which, though rowed by three women 
and one man, allowed itself to be passed by all the smaller boats that left the shore 
long after us. The fare was'8} gulden. In returning, also, my companions thought 
it necessary to have a substantial dinner after their labours, and accordingly detained 
the boat more than an hour at St. Bartholomi. The loss of time by these dilatory 
proceedings prevented me accomplishing my original purpose of visiting Hallein, by 
crossing the intervening ridge of mountains, and also procrastinated my return to 
Salzburg by some hours. No doubt the German gentlemen were quite right in 
teking things easy; it-was my fault, or misfortune, not to be able to do so, and 
therefore we were ill-assorted companions. 

A. foreigner would think it characteristic of the Englishman that Sir John 
Forbes notes this adventure in his table of contents as “ Evils of Sociality 
im Travellers.” 

Such value as this volume possesses is, as we have intimated, not that of 
a book to be read or quoted, but to be consulted for quite a special purpose. 
Itis diffioult to find.a , e that will warrant the emphasis of citation, 
but perhaps this description of the view of Buda and Pesth from the Blocks- 
berg may be read with some interest :— 

Tn walking up this path, on the Sunday afternoon, among other companions I had 
« young Benedictine monk and his brother, the former recently from Italy on his 
way to Cracow; and only stopping here for a few days to see his relations. In the 
comversation I had with these two brothers I could not help being struck with the 
influence their respective positions in life exerted over their tastes and aspirations. 
The knowledge that I had recently come from England was the source of great in- 
terest to both, but interest of a very different kind. All the curiosity of the monk 
was to have tidings of Cardinal Wiseman, and to know the extent of the progress of 
the English nation towards Catholicism, under his influence. All the interest of the 
layman was centred in Kossuth and his fortunes in ‘the land of the stranger. Would 
he ever come again to his native land to free and regenerate it ? 

On reaching the top of the Blocksberg, I found the vast fortress surrounding it 
was yet far from being completed, although a large body of men had been employed 
on it ever since the revolt in Hungary. It was from this eminence that the insur- 
gents fired wpon Buda, and destroyed a large part of the palace and other buildings, 
a cireumstance which, no doubt, gave rise to its being fortified. The new fortress is 
of immense extent and of most.solid construction. It is casemated in two stories all 
ronnd, besides having open batteries at top. Under its guns Pesth and Buda lic for 
ever helpless. 

As already stated, the view from this point is extremely fine. Immediately beneath 
lie the twin cities spread out in all their extent. Pesth on its low level floor, Buda 
on its lefty ridge and in its valleys ; while the Danube ‘between and beyond, on either 
side, spreads out its waters in a broad, bright band. Upwards or to the north, the 
river can be traced to a considerable distance-as it comes along the base of the hills 
among its islands, while nearer at hand, in the very centre of the picture, the beauti- 
ful suspension-bridge is seen uniting the cities as by a slender chain. Pesth lies so 
immediately beneath that its streets and open can be distinctly seen into, 
beautifully outlined on their further side by the bright walls of the houses seen to 
their very base. 

On the inland side of Buda, the country is rather wild, woody, and irregular, and 
at no great distance is bounded by a range of hills of moderate height. Beyond 
Pesth, on the other hand, an unbroken and boundless plain stretches itself out in all 
directions, as far as the eye can reach. 

No one, I think, who has looked from Pesth on the heights of Buda and the 
Blocksberg, when lying bright in the morning sun, or who has had the good fortune to 
see the landseape just noticed, as I saw it, under the bluest of skies and in all the 
brilliancy of a cloudless afternoon in August, will regret the long journey that led 
him hither, even if the tract of the Danube from Vienna were much less interesting 
than it is, or the twin capitals of Hungary had less to show in their interior than 
they have. 

And here is a comparison of the banks of the Rhine with those of the 
Danube, which will give the reader a fair idea of Sir John Forbes's most 
attractive writing :— 

Of the three distinctive qualities of landscape named above, grandeur is that in 
which the Rhine is most defective. Its immeuiate boundaries, taken as a whole, are 
low and tame co with those of the Danube. ‘Lower they are in reality ; and 





they seem lower than they are from the much greater width of the valley they en- 
close; while their greater slope backwards, their bluff rounded fronts and summits, 
“ata give an impression of tameness and commonness 
Ww. . 

In the of natural picturesqueness, the Rhine, when 
Danube, is almost as defective as in that of grandeur. 


compared with the 
. Except in a few spots of 





on the other hand, over a vastl ate ' 
pein Sora cia vastly greater extent of space, exhibits almost ¢ Danube, 
In one of the forms of picturesque landscape, indeed, tha’ 
nature and art combined, and principally by” art, “= Tins tes th by 
What with the constant succession of ruined castles on every height and al eae 
rock, and with its beautifal steeple-crowned towns and villages on 
the water's brink, the Rhine leaves little to be desired in pictorial effesns poe OY 
Still, I think that, even in this particular, it excels the Danube sr ~ 
number than in the quality of such:scenes. I do not think there is an: evade 
Rhine to compare with a good many of the views mentioned by me on ¢ Ph 
Danube, as at Gottweih, Diirrenstein, Aggstein, Milk, Weideneck, N es, 
and even with Gran and Vissegrad, on the Lower Danube. In all a scene 
the Danube, there is an admixture of grandeur and majesty with what ” 
picturesque, which hardly exists, or exists only in a much smalle heen timply 
ont of the Rhine. ? in the 
n the landscape element of mere beauty, the Rhine is per ‘ 
Danube, than in the other qualities just noticed ; aekaigh ted care wen 
river, viewed in reference to this quality only, are, in my opinion, una: be pop 
anything seen on the Rhine. And yet it is, I believe, more for its sare eee 
its grandeur or natural picturesqueness, that the admirers of the Rhine a so a4 
Indeed, next to the artificial picturesqueness of its castellated ruins, the a 1 ~ 
admire, on this river are those portions of the landscape in which — — 
elements have no place; as where the boundary hills begin to recede almost imme 
diately at the river's brink, leaving, first, a foreground of brilliant meadow i 
mixed with trees, and then slope gently upwards clothed in natural wood, ‘Neither 
will it be denied that the vineyards, so profusely covering the slopes, on thei grace- 
ful terraces, and climbing up to the very summit of the hills, are, in ‘their kind 
beautiful objects—certainly the most beautiful species of cultivation rental 
art ; yet they can hardly be compared, in this respect, with the bri ht sete, 
brilliant, and living woods that cover the slopes and steeps of the Danube N 
doubt the Rhine, here and there, presents the natural charm of these natural ew 
—s as and crowning the hills; but they do not exhibit that vigour and 
_ _% auty which characterize the productions of nature where no trace of art 
In comparing the two rivers for their natural qualities, and for attractions 
they offer to the traveller, the extent of the field of beauty candieat,. each must 
not be overlooked. The beauties of the Rhine are confined to avery small portion of 
its tract, that between Mainz and Bonn; while those of the Danube extend almost 
over its whole course, from Regensburg to Vienna, not to name the additional tract 
of some ‘fifteen or twenty miles on the Lower Danube. 





LAKE NGAMI. 


Lake Ngami; or, Explorations in South Western Africa. By Charles John Andersson. 


Hurst and Blackett. 


ALBEIT no sportsmen ourselves—not even “ gentlemen riders”—we can 
fully appreciate the services rendered to mankind by those resolute hunters 
who have gone forth as the pioneers of civilization, from the time of Nim. 
rod—the & 

Andersson. The last-named gentleman, indeed, describes himself as being 
as much a naturalist as a sportsman, but from his book he hardly appears 
to have been more than a collector of objects of natural history. However 
this may be, he has certainly succeeded in furnishing much curious informa- 
tion respecting the habits and manners of various primitive tribes hitherto 
comparatively unknown, and in depicting both the romance and the reality 
of African adventure in an exceedingly graphic and interesting manner. 
The lithographs and wood-engravings with which his narrative is profusel 
illustrated, are beautifully executed, and give that precise idea which wor 
always fail to impart. There is something almost awesome about the plate 
entitled ‘‘ The Approach of Elephants,” which represents a troop of those 
huge animals looming on a distant hill on the opposite side of a large pool, 
In the foreground several hyenas are gnawing at a well-picked carcase. To 
their left stands a monstrous rhinoceros sniffing up the air. A little further, 
a group of zebras is seen in an unquiet, unsettled state, as if under @ pre- 
sentiment of danger. Still further, the spectral forms of a herd of giraffes 
are restlessly moving to and fro, while, on a jutting promontory, the 

and the antelope are lightly escaping from the unwelcome visitors. Sich 
scenes as this, the author assures us, are of frequent occurrence at night, 
All animals, he says, appear to have an instinctive dread of the elephant, 
_ “remain at a respectful distance until the giants have quenched their 
thirst :"— 

Thus, long before I have seen, oreven heard, the elephants, I have been warned of 
their approach by the symptoms of uneasiness displayed by such animals as 
happened to be drinking at the time. The giraffe, for instance, begins to sway hé 
long neck toand fro; the zebra utters subdued plaintive cries ; the gnoo glides away 
with a noiseless step ; and even the ponderous and quarrelsome black rhinoceros, when 
he has time for reflection, will pull up short in his walk to listen; then, turning round, 
he listens again and, if he feel satisfied that his suspicions are correct, he invariably 
makes off, usually giving vent to his fear, or ire, by one of his vicious and peculiar 
snorts. 

It is frequently alleged as an argument in favour of one universal deluge, 
that in no other way could the bones of so many animals, of such very 
different habits, have been mingled together in one thin stratum. This 
ment might perhaps have some force were these fossil remains found in ol 
one particular spot, however large. But the phenomenon is easily acco 
for by supposing a lake or large pool to have existed on the site of the 
various bone-abounding localities. To such spots animals of every species 
and character are wont, in hot climates, to proceed at night, to slake their 
burning thirst ; and it must be remembered that where man has not 
established his dominion the very beasts of prey wander about in formidable 
troops. It is only when game has become scarce that they hunt in 
and lose their gregarious habits. The shores of African ponds are ever 
strewed with the shattered skeletons of animals, some pulled down for their 
carcases, others killed in strife, and others, again, that have slowly 
themselves hither to die. A storm arises, a flood of waters descends, and 
when they have subsided, a deep mass of detritus lies thickly spread over 
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the brute creation. Such a storm as this is described 


— . ing Clouds suddenly gathered in ‘the 

“One ufternoon, “heavy and threatening clouds suddenly gathered in eastern 
horizon wate 

vivid 


ae 








‘thunder: ominously in the distance, and the sky was rent b 

; the , from bar exghtienn, its imports, we instantly set dean 
ander shelter that could be injured by the wet. This was hardly 

when large, heavy drops of rain began to descend, and in afew seconds 

@f heaven appeared to have opened. The storm did not last above 
Sr. "but this short time was sufficient to convert the whole country into one 
pony orl The noise, moreover, caused by the river, and a number of minor 
sheet they rolled down their dark, muddy torrents in waves rising often 

as ten feet, was perfectly deafening. Gigantic trees, recently uprooted, and 

high state of decay, were carried away with irresistible fury, and tossed about 

pogo . Pillows like so many straws. Every vestige of many gardens was 

swept WAY ; and some of the native huts, which had been imprudently erected too 

lose to the river, shared a similar fate. Indeed it must have been a miniature 

oe ove is an instance of the foresight with which the world’s machinery was 
originally wound and set a-going :— 

Qne morning, ‘to = surprise, we found the whole ground about our encampment 
covered with Jarvee of adark.green colour. Whence, or how, they came there, was 
to us:quite a mystery. We at length conjectured that at some previous period a 
swarm of locusts, in passing the place, ery yee reg = in ~ sand, a = 

green began to spring up (which provided them with suitable food), 
pow anne fn the dhape ot worms. At the same time many thousand 
storks appeared, and evidently much relished the rich and abundant repast. 

The larve r to be almost as destructive as the full es a 
They are called by the Boers “‘ voet-gangers,” or foot-goers, to distinguis 
Fmd from their pre development :—- 

In some places they might be seen packed in layers several inches in thickness, and 
jads were crushed and maimed by our waggon and cattle. Towards nightfall they 
crawled on to the bushes and the shrubs, many of which, owing to their weight and 
numbers, were either bowed down to the ground or broken short off. They were of 
a reddish colour, with dark markings ; and, asthey hung thus suspended, they looked 
like clusters of rich fruit. As they hopped along the path and among the grass, their 
appearance was no less curious and striking. These “ voet-gangers” are justly dreaded 
by the’colonists, as‘no obstacle seems capable of staying their progress. They are 
said toieross stagnant pools—ay, even the Orange river—by the leading multitudes 
throwing themselves heedlessly into the water, where they are drowned, thus affording 
the survivors a temporary bridge. Tires, which are lighted in their path in the hope 
of staying their course, are extinguished by their myriads. ‘“ All human endeavours 
to diminish their numbers,” says a recent author, “ would appear like attempting ‘to 
drain the ocean by a pump.” 

It would be impossible to follow Mr. Andersson in his wanderings, or even 
to notice his many startling adventures and hair-breadth escapes; and this 
sort of reading, however full of pleasurable excitement at the moment, is 
not particularly instructive, or suggestive of practical results. Much more 
to the purpose is the author's description of some of the native tribes with 
whom he became familiarly acquainted. The least barbarous appear to 
ines been the Ovambos, an agricultural people dwelling in the rich plains of 
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The landscape now presented an apparently boundless field of yellow corn, dotted 
with numerous peaceful homesteads, and bathed in the soft light of a declining tropical 
sun. Here and there, moreover, arose gigantic, wide-spreading, and dark-foliaged 
timber and fruit-trees, whilst innumerable fan-like palms, either singly or in groups, 
completed the picture. 

_ The inhabitants of this charming country are of a gentle and peaceable 
disposition, though formidable enemies when fighting in self-defence They 
have no towns or villages, but live in separate homesteads, in patriarchal 
fashion. The population is estimated at a hundred persons to the square 
mile, a very considerable number for the interior of Africa. Unlike other 
tribes, they owe allegiance to only one chief, who is distinguished by his 
weight, excessive corpulence being considered a royal attribute. The 
Ovambos resemble all agricultural people in a liberal hospitality. They are 
also remarkably honest, and scorn to pilfer the smallest thing. A man 
detected in theft would be speared to death in front of the royal residence. 
Pauperism is unknown in this happy land, even the aged and infirm being 
amply provided for, though in other parts of Africa their death would be 
accelerated entmeans. Matrimony is regarded as a question of cattle. 
The number of an Ovambo's wives is solely regulated by his bovine posses- 
sions. In humble circumstances a bride will fetch two oxen and a cow ; but in 
the upper circles of society a daughter would not be parted with for less than 
two cows.and three oxen. The obesity of the king raises him above all such 

considerations. His Majesty could boast of one hundred and six charming 

Consorts, who had never cost him so much as a calf. It is deemed approach- 

ing to high treason to speak of the king’s death or to allude to his heir 

the pe. being so frequently the offspring of the desire. The 

are not only agriculturists, they have also much wealth in herds.of 

cattle and swine, in flocks of sheep, and in poultry. ‘Their chief article 
of export is wory, which they procure from elephants caught in pitfalls.” 

Among certain tribes circumcision is practised, but without reference to 
ind, particular age. The ceremony is performed at any period between 

and manhood, but the children of an uncircumcised father cannot 
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inherit the.regal dignity. ‘ Rain-makers” are usually found in every tribe, 
though they seldom, or never, dic a natural death. “There is not one 
tribe,” writes Mr. Moffat, ‘‘ whose people have not imbrued their hands in 
the blood of these impostors, whom they first adore, then curse, and lastly 
destroy.” The Bechuanas believe that they originally emerged from a cave, 
While the Damaras assert that their ancestors sprung froma tree. The world 
was then 1 in darkness until a Damara struck a light, {pon which 
the Wild animals fled from the presence of man, but the ox, the sheep, and 
dog gathered fearlessly round the blazing brand. The Namaquas 
Would seem, from the following legend, to have some faint glimmering of 
ime of immortality :— 
nce upon a time, the moon called the hare, and commanded him to convey to man 
alive.” Then : “As I die and am born again, so you shall die and be again 
3 hare hastened to obey ; but instead of saying, “As I die and am born 
again,” he said, “As I die and am not born again.” On his return the moon in- 
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quired what words he had conveyed to mankind ; and on being informed, the ; 
‘exclaimed, *‘ What! ‘thave you said ‘to‘man, ‘ As I die and am not born again, so 
shall die and not be again alive !"” ld A OS Oe ee 
‘such ‘force as to split open his lips, which is the cause of the 

animal's mouth. The hare quickly betook himself ‘to flight, and is said to be 

to the present day. The old Namaquas used to say: “ We are still enraged 1 
the hare, because he has brought such a bad message, and we will not eat him.” 


It is curious to observe the old Breton are touching the Biscla- 
varet, or Were-Wolf, still extant among the Namaquas, merely a 
the lion for the wolf. ‘Those who are conversant with the ancient 
will remember that in the Lai du Bisclawaret, by Marie de France, the 
treacherous wife carries off the garments of her unfortunate lord, and 
thereby prevents him from resuming the human form, In like manner great 
stress is laid in the Namaqua legend on the careful putting aside of the skin 
petticoat, for it is only the Bushwomen who are supposed to possess this 
faculty of transformation. As the hair ‘and claws begin to yey uw 
selves, she retires to one side and throws off her petticoat ; and as mane 
and tail gradually disappear, the lion goes up to the bush, and, putting on the 
garment, becomes once more a woman, 





SUBALPINE PICTURES. 


The Subalpine Kingdom: Experiences and Studies in Savoy, Piedmont, and Genoa. 
Bayle St. John. 2 Vols. Chapman and 

We have said that this is a book of pictures. The touring season is now 

commencing, and many are the steps that will be bent towards the 

of Piedmont, which may for the first time become a place of pilgrimage fro 

the West. Whoever designs to cross the Guier, at the Pont Beauvoisin, 

and to traverse Savoy on the way to Turin, may be glad to anticipate a 

glance at landseapes, men, and manners by the way. is 18 an evening 

scene, near the valley of the Isere :— 

Qn arriving at a little hamlet I took counsel of a blacksmith, who said that there 
was a practicable but rather intricate path to the White Chapel. It proved to be 
steep, narrow, winding, and slimy; and had been worn in the rock between high 
hedges and trees. Water oozes into it, and trickles down on all hands. "Tis almost 
as much a stream as a path. Some cows, with chins on the ground and hind-quarters 
high up in the air, were sliding down, urged by the shrill cry of a boy, whose head 
looked like a porcupine. A blear-eyed youth, with a woollen night-cap a foot and a 
half high, and a girl who seemed all waist and heel, were standing very fondly to- 
gether in a break that led into a field. Near the-summit, amid trees, beneath which 
shadows were rapidly thickening, very fantastic forms flitted. They seemed omens 
and were probably giving the last touch to the agricultural labours of the day. 
thought of sailors, seeing that all was right and tight between sunset and dark. A 
tall thin man, with large hands and feet, who ran softly by, crying “La! la! la!” 
was no doubt engaged on a matter of business; but pantomime that does not explain 
itself very clearly produces the impression of insanity. All manner of odd thoughts 
came tomy mind. The last remnantsof day were visible through a grove of chesnuts, 
beyond which the ground sloped rapidly. The dark trunks.of the trees formed, as it were, 
a huge grating of black bars against a background of the colour of clouted cream. The 


roofs of one or two huts, rising above the horizon, seemed cut out of black paper. Overs." 


head were clouds not very far off. There was a little light around, just sufficient to dis- 
tinguish general forms; but neither grass nor leaves. The people that passed.appeared te 
have very dark shadows where there faces ought to have shown. I had not been out alone 
so far from cities in the hills for many years. Night sounds, such as filled the air in 
that high place, had beeome unfamiliar to me. There were some sharp cries, but 
whether of birds or beasts I knew not ; and gentle gusts of wind, that passed along 
like sighs, brought inexplicable murmurs from amidst the trees. 

Imagination works strangely under such circumstances. The path seemed so long, 
that I thought I must have lost my way. I came to a hamlet, and lodking into a hut 
where a very old woman was nursing a baby, and doing some work by alight which 
would have tried the youngest eyes, asked for the Chapelle Blanche. This was like 
asking for St. Paul’sin London. Straight ahead, of course. It was quite dark when I 
fell into the high road again. 

And this is a glimpse of Morning among the Alps :— 

Qn leaving La Rochette early in the morning, I began to ascend, moving due north, 
a low range of hills covered with fields, alternating with chesnut groves, through the 
brewning leaves of which the sun shone bright and warm. 

There is nothing so lovely as an autumnal warm morning amid the mountains— 
when golden light gleams on some broad slopes whilst others are still cold and gloomy ; 
when dew is still trickling from leaf to leaf on its way to the grass, covered 
with damp as with a white bloom; when all seems moist, from the blue of ‘the sky 
fretted with white clouds to the green of the fields speckled with white pigeons, from 
the steep roofs of the houses fertile in moss to the bark of the trees, to the plank on 
which you cross the stream, the railing on which you put your hand, the dust that 
will not move as you trudge over the path, to the coats of the my te 
ing their dank tails here and there; even to the eye of the large fair girl who 
askance at you from under her milk- pail, and the lip of the mother who drops 
kerchief and kisses her infant as a stranger passes by: all deliciously moist, but.of a 
moisture that you know is about to evaporate like breath from a pane of glass; heat and 
honest labour will dry it all presently. Meanwhile one would as soon think of Romeo 
holding up an umbrella lest Juliet’s tears might wet him from her balcony, as of avoid- 
ing to steep one’s feet, one’s hands, one’s face in that refreshing bath. I ‘through 
the bushes purposely, whilst the dew-drops sparkled to the ground, and swarms of 
birds with hurried wing made semicircuits on either hand to find a resting-place in 
the branches again. How transparent were the shadows under the trees! how amisty 
the sunny expanses! The rivulets that sometimes dispersed over the path, sometimes 
gurgled amidst roots and pebbles, sometimes oozed along amidst moss, caught ‘here 
and there the rays that slanted in, and glittered like liquid steel inthe light of a 
furnace. Nature wore a dress embroidered with green and gold. 

Since Rousseau was at the Hospital of Catechumens, in Turin, the place 
has not been described, except by Mr. Bayle St. John :— 

The Ospizio is situated in a small court, from which you ascend bya dismal 
private staircase to a great oaken door. Before we were admitted, somebody looked 
suspiciously at us through the wicket. Then we were shown into the sombre rooms 
by the inspector, a little, dark, contempt looking woman. She took us first to her 
own bedroom, where there was a poor negress from Soudan undergoing the operation 
of conversion. I tried to remember my Arabic to speak to her, and asked her how 
she got there. She replied in a singing, dreary tone, that she had come by 
Alexandria. She smiled a little, but was agitated—said many times she was 
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Soudan, leaning on the word, pronouncing it in fact with love, as she knitted and 
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hung ber bead. “Soudan!” I am sure she was thinking of the village, with 
houses like sections of gourds dotting the dusty under the hot shadow of 
with leaves dry and crackling as if from amummy-pit—of the dingy 
caf Cpe pes aah ag Sie Nagy iy ty Aoggesd aes grad 
round the margin of the well to the cool 


air from the damp hollow—of the 
lerge-headed, thin-legged father, who carried her out to the fields and hung her up 
against a tree whilst he worked—of the mother who tossed her on a sharp knee and 
thrast food with a spoon like a spade into her broad mouth: of all these things so 
different from that square room, in that square square town, no doubt 
she was thinking; and let it not be supposed that I despair of human nature, if [ 
say that that white-toothed, cold-skinned being probably understood as much why 
they should bring her several thousands of miles to teach her that she was in danger 
of damnation for worshipping a rag fluttering on a bough, as might a night flower if 
you should tell it not to close its petals at dawn. At any rate, the mind that wanders 
to Soudan at one jump from Turin, is hardly ready for Christianity administered like | 
medicine, in doses so many timesa day. Soudan! Soudan! The very word had a | 
pagan sound about it. I wonder the contemptuous-looking woman did not cross her- | 
self, She seomed perfectly at ease about the spiritual prospects of her charge, and 
drew our attention to her material comforts. 


Next he visited the apartments in which Rousseau underwent the strange 
process of Catechumenical ministration :— 


The men’s department consists of two rooms; one with two beds, the other with 
one. Here Rousseau stopped with his doubtful companions. There is the same crucifix, 
with the grim wooden Christ, on the wall between the windows. Everything in the 
room is brown or dirty yellow, and the windows are so dingy that the light is stained 
in coming through. I could easily imagine how, without taking into account his 
odious ¢ ions, R au, just arrived from the Savoy mountains, should have been 
impatient to escape from so dreary a place. Protestants are sometimes afraid of 
Catholicism as of an alluring religion. It does not, certainly, attempt to be so in this 
case. Some minds, however, are sufficiently attracted by the voluptuous ecstasies of 
a creed which sets aside personal responsibility and requires no exertion; whilst the 
corporal nature of others is attracted by dry lodging, and good food, and freedom from 
all pecuniary cares. 


j 
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But a picture of Arona has for us even more fascination than the cloisters 
haunted by reminiscences of Rousseau, The scene is purely Italian :— 


Long before sunrise I was out in the quiet streets of Arona, waiting for the arrival | 
of the steamer from Sesto Calende. The principal thoroughfare leading from the 
railway-station has a double row of houses along the lake for some distance, after 
which the port runs in, and is faced by a single line of buildings, with rough por- 
ticoes, that look like ruins in the dim light of very early dawn. A few people were 
wandering up and down, or stood yawning here and there. They did not seem to 
have anything to do, but to be abroad from mere restlessness. A small dark caf 
was open under the porticoes, and two or three fishermen were there taking some 
morning draught. Most of the houses remained perfectly still; but now and then, 
as the thick air was, so to speak, diluted with light, one window opened, and then a 
second and a third, and heads were thrust out that nodded at one another,—more, I 
think, from sleepiness than civility. The boats in the little port lay perfectly still, 
and I could not hear a single ripple along their sides. Occasionally, however, one of 
them was loosened from its ring, and pushed away by a shadowy-looking figure, 
which, when it got the oars into play, drawled a drowsy song. There was mist above 
the water, so that the little jetty was at first scarcely to be seen, and the departing 
boats almost immediately faded out of sight. By degrees, however, the sky above 
became more transparent, and seemed to throw down a kind of cold light on all 
objects. Touses, boats, the pale water, and some fragments of shore beyond, became 
distinctly visible, though without brilliancy. The steamer arrived, coming slowly 
into sight round a promontory. It was quite drenched with dew or mist. We were 
off before a single warm tint was on the landscape, though we could make out all 
such forms as were not shrouded in mist: the steep hills, or rather green precipices, 
behind and near Arona, with the huge bronze statue of Carlo Boromeo, looking 
against the sky like a black shadow thrown on a grey wall; the inlets of the lake 
flying away in the direction of Lombardy and the Piedmontese fragments of the 
duchy of Milan; and the tops of the mountains on all hands becoming more distinct 
as we got further from shore. The forms of objects low down towards the water 





were, however, quite confused. Long streaks of mist, like mirage, stretched here and 
there around, concealing some promontories, creating others, making the feathery trees 
seem to rise from the lake itself, simulating white plains and eminences of snow. All | 
this was before sunrise. The scene rapidly changed in aspect when the golden light | 
flowed over it. First it touched the tops of the hills on the western bank, making the 
rocks glow; then it painted pink the middle slopes where the villages and villas 
begin ; then it glittered on the long, curved margin, thickly studded with houses, the | 
windows of which were for a while stained purple; and at last began to shine on the | 
smooth lake itself, and on the broad sails by which the boats and rafts that covered it | 
were impelled. Meanwhile all the eastern bank remained unilluminated, except 

where the slanting rays, striking some up-rising object, some mountain, some grove 

of trees, some turret, broke as it were into many-coloured splinters, that fell irregu- 

larly around. I never saw a more beautiful beginning of day. Long before we came 

in sight of the Boromean Islands every trace of the night mist was gone, and lake, 

sky, and mountain were painfully brilliant when we reached the landing-place of | 
Mogadino. 


From Arquata to Genoa is a railway journey of about twenty-five miles. 
During the whole extent there is scarcely a piece of level and open ground. 
First, there is a broad gully crossed by an embankment nearly one hundred | 
feet high ; next, a vast tunnel ; then a long narrow valley crossed by a tor- 
rent, across which the carriages roll over an arch forty feet in span. Pre- 
sently, however, mighty bulwarks of mountains stand in the way :— 

Tunnel succeeds to tunnel, each opening into some wild and picturesque valley, | 
quite surrounded by precipices, down which torrents spin giddily, and are lost amidst | 
dense woods. It is impossible to imagine a more romantic journey ; but one cannot | 
help regretting that such beautiful scenes pass by so rapidly. The rapidity is rela- 
tive, however, on the way to Genoa; for sometimes you climb as slowly as in a dili- 
gence; and it is only in going back that you slide along at a furious rate, as in a 
sledge down an ice-mountain. At Busalla we reach the highest point, more than a 
thousand feet above the level of the sea, pass through a tunnel of nearly two miles, 
and then begin to descend like “ hey go mad”— inclination 35,00,00—towards Ponte- 
decimo. Travellers by the pass of the Bocchetta, far above, talk of the wonderful 
view obtained therefrom, and insist specially on the sudden change of temperature | 
and vegetation—on one side the icy wind of the north, on the other a joyous and per- 
fumed breeze—here winter with its frosts, there spring with its flowers—the rugged 
firs and the larch with its sorrowful-looking branches behind ; in front the olive, the 
orange, and the citron trees—the misty plains of Piedmont back yonder, and the 
ultramarine level of the Mediterranean ahead, seen between the steep slopes of the 








valley ofthe Polcevera. The contrast is perhaps more marvellous 
traveller. He leaves the banks of the Po or the Tanaro, stilt to the rllway : 
surfaces, beneath perhaps a driving shower of autumn rain, dives beneath ‘het grea 

tains and comes out into a southern summer, in which every object is : 
were by a golden or purple tint. If he arrive by night he fancies he is ui 


rel 


city of palaces, when he is only just entering at reduced speed burbs. in 
remembers that Petrarch, after por hheeneney his eloquence to pe the 
city, concludes by saying that it is only surpassed by its environs, where inde ae 
and merchant princes used to retire and spend in architectural splendour the 
which conquest or commerce brought them. 

* 


climax 


s 
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Thus, even railway travelling is picturesque in Italy. 
beauty is reached at Genoa :— ei * » te 


Wordsworth quotes in a note to his ‘“‘ Excursion,” a marv description }; 
Burnet of a marvellous scene—the Alps checking their career andrea 
broad slopes and fields, covered with forests, and moors, and fields, and Villages, 
cities, down to the margin of the blue sea. We witnessed that spectacle agg 
cloudless heaven. The steamer left a brilliant wake behind it, as it went through 
the lazily serene waters—along the edge of which, ahead, at first in a straight 
and then in a semicircle, gradually thrusting out its horns on either de ae 
white line of houses, beneath a regular and lofty range of hills. It at once 
you that there must be some illusion. 
Genoa? you ask. They point to the centre of the great curve. 
suburb—thirty miles of houses. 


a 


Tourists who have made the usual excursions in Italy, who have explored 
the vicinity of the ancient cities, who have idled at Florence and Rome, and 
thoroughly “done” Naples, may strike off from Genoa by Mr. St, John’s 
route, and taking a passing glance at the Piedmont capital, discover 
sources of interest on the way to Aix-les-Bains and Chambéry; or, reversing 
this plan, may start, as he did, from the Guier, and visit the Savoyard before 
they visit the Italian territories. 





ESSAYS IN PHILOSOPHY. 

Essays in Philosophy. By Alexander Campbell Fraser, M.A., Professor of Logic and 

Metaphysics, New College, Edinburgh. Hamilton and Adams, 
Tue race of Scottish Metaphysicians is not extinct with Sir William Hamil- 
ton. Of late years, and partly in consequence of the powerful stimulus 
communicated to Scottish thought by the speculative originality of that 
illustrious man, a considerable number of younger Scotchmen have appeared 
in the lists, to maintain, by new efforts of their own, the traditional reputa- 
tion of their country in the high matters of Metaphysics. We are much 
mistaken if the author of the present volume of Essays is not to be recog- 
nized as a conspicuous man in the very first rank of these Scottish thinkers 
of a new generation. That he is so recognized north of the Tweed may be 
inferred from the fact, announced in the preface to these Essays, that he is 
a candidate for Sir William Hamilton's vacant chair in the University & 
Edinburgh, A judgment on his claims in this respect must be pronounce? 
by those north of the Tweed on whom it devolves officially to take care that 
the man who is placed in that seat—the topmost eminence in Britain, so far 
as Metaphysics is concerned—shall be worthy of it; but, for ourselves, at 
this distance, glancing over these Essays, it is easy to discern that here is a 
man who already does honour to the Scottish Philosophie school. The 
Essays are six in number. The first is on “ The Life and Philosophy of 
Leibnitz ;” the second, under the title ‘‘ Hamilton and Reid: Theory of 
Perception,” is a review of Sir Walter Hamilton’s edition of Reid ; the third 
is entitled “ Scottish Metaphysics : Theory of Causation ;” the fourth is en 
titled “ The Insoluble Problem: a Disquisition on our Ignorance of the 
Infinite ;” the fifth is on “The Metaphysics of Augustinianism ;” and the 
sixth is a review of “ Ferrier’s Theory of Knowing and Being.” As may be 
inferred from the titles, a considerable portion of the matter of Essays is 
historical; and here the author displays a wide and exact knowledge of the 
history and bibliography of his favourite sciences. Another considerable 
portion of the matter consists of expositions of the views of recent or con- 
temporary thinkers, more especially Sir William Hamilton. Here the author 
shows a singular fairness, a spirit of absolute philosophic candour, as well as 
a capacity of seizing, so to speak, the very central knots of the speculations 
and systems he is dealing with. We know not, for example, where a more 
comprehensive and thorough summary could be found of Sir William Ha- 
milton’s additions to, or modifications of, previous philosophy, than is con 
tained in the second, third, and fourth of Mr. Fraser’s Essays. But the 
author does not stop here. He is not a mere historian and expounder of 
the views of others; he is a keen and deep critic of the opinions of the very 


men he most reveres; and through the Essays, as a whole, there runs a vein 


of speculation in the author’s own account, intended to obviate the defects 
which his criticism of contemporary thinkers has pointed out. Certain ideas 
which the author evidently cherishes as fundamental in Philosophy, and yet 
not sufficiently worked into the current speculation of the time, are re 

by him, in new connexions, throughout the several Essays; and it is yy 
gathering these ideas together that the reader will perceive Mr. er's 
speciality as compared with his predecessors, and will be able to appreciate 
the amount and direction of the new influence he is likely to exercise. 

us refer, in particular, to the criticism of Sir William Hamilton’s “ Theory 
of Causation” in the third Essay, as a specimen of the author’s acuteness 
independence as a reasoner. ‘Throughout the Essays Mr. Fraser writes as 


/a man, accounting it the truest duty of a Scottish teacher of meta hysics to 


continue the philosophic movement of which Sir William was the last repre- 
sentative; but in the criticism referred to, and in not a few other parts of 
the Essays, the relation of Mr. Fraser to Sir William is that of one thinker 
grappling strongly in the interests of truth with an older thinker whom he 
loves and admires. 
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City, wine and spirit merchants— 
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N etter Peres ALisr. 9, muses. 
Dorset juare, esex, horse acater 

worth-mewe  aDEN, Geena, Sussex, saddler and harness 


sTocK FRENCH, Winchester, corn 
or Oa AED JOHN GrorGE BELFORD, 31, Upper 


Bloomsbury, importer of fancy goods and 
King-street, vet ApAMs, Ware, Hertford, banker— 
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PEEKS Pings, Castle-strect, Liverpool, ship broker aud 

t—JosePH Wricut, Heaton-mill, Heaton 
commission, mill, Caton, Lancaster, spinner and 
panufacarer— Jom ROBINSON, i -. — 4 
metyer-WiLliaM HoucuTon Fisuxn, Standish-with- 
i La Preston, coal proprietor and merchant— 


Langtree arp, Manchester, machine broker. 
Row OM TRATIONS.WiLuta.t AITKIN (de- 
and Glasgow, writer—BarcLay and 
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BANKRUPTCIES ANNULLED.—Dan1k_ Davies, Car- 
diff, provision dealer—Wiitiam Norrotk, Dunkeswick, 
® —Joseru Eyxe and ore ee, 
George-' Milton-street, carmen— WILLIAM BuTTon, 
ee er JAMES GATHERCOLE, Eltham, Kent, enve- 

wanufacturer—THomMAs STERNBERG, Northampton, 
merchant—FREDERICK Wa. Moss, Vauxhall-walk, 
veterinary —JONATHAN Brrcumsnaw, New Len- 
ton, lace manufacturer— BENJAMIN Brown, Bruton, 
Henry PEaRD REED aad RICHARD 








IVENS, ship brokers—Duncan Harr, St. Martin’s- 
- eo Jonas SMITH and 

Bursamin Cuane, City, dealers and chapmen. 
SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS.—Jonn Cameron, Edin- 


er—JOHN PHILLIPS, Glasgow, sewed 


manufacturer—Joun GARDINER, lately at Monkton | 


Hill, Ayrshire, grazier. 








BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 
BAKBR—On the 17th of May, at Bellary, the wife of Cap- 
tain am Baker, Mndeas Artillery: a son. 
Y¥.—On the 31st May, at Jackatalla, Neilgher- 
ries, the wife of Frederick Rennell Thackeray, Esq., Ad- 
Highlanders : a son. 
.—On the 29th ult., at Oxford, Zoé, the wife of 
the Rey. W. Thomson, Provost of Queen’s: a daughter. 
MARRIAGES. 
HELY- PRATT. —On Saturday, the 26th ult., Alfred Au- 
second son of the late P. Hely, Esq., of Oporto, to 
h Maria, second daughter of the late John Pratt, 


og OR F 
NICHOLLS—CORRIE.— On the 22nd ult., George Henry, 


only sou_of John Nicholls, Esq., F.R.C.S., of 
Bourne, Lincol , to Penelope Chester, only child of 


the late William Corrie, Esq., formerly of Wellingborough, 
Northamptonshire. 

SAUNDERS—ROLFE—On Monday, the 28th ult., William 

Henry Patten-Saunders, formerly of the Household Bri- 

and Cavalry €.C. to his late Imperial Majesty the 

mperor of All the Russias, and grandson of Thomas 

Patten, of Fiddington House, in the county of Somerset, 

to Augusta, daughtcr of Nicholas Rolfe, Esq., of London. 
DEATHS. 

ARMSTRONG.—Ou the 16th of May, at Graham’s-town, 
South Africa, John Armstrong, D.D., Lord Bishop of 
Graham’s-town, eldest son of the late Dr. Armstrong. 

HORNBY.—On Wednesday, the 23rd ult., at Lythwood Hall, 
Salop, Maria Leyland, the wife of the Rev. R. Hornby, and 

t daughter of the late Sir Wm. Fielden, Bart., of 
wiles, Lancashire, aged 45. 

PATMORE.—On the 14th of March, 1856, at the British 

Consulate, Johanna, George Morgan Patmore, Esq., in his 


r. 

—On the 27th ult., at her house, in Southampton, 
in the 88th year of her age, Mrs. John Purvis, widow of 
the late Vice-Admiral Purvis, and daughter of the late 
Admiral Sir Archibald Dickson, Bart. 








Commercial Witnirg, 


+ 


London, Friday Evening, August 1, 1856. 
of the magnificent weather, and the prospects of an 
larvest, Our markets are not so brisk as one would 


A has become mysteriously dearer and 
jest oaey with in the last day or two. But, bar any outbreak 
eee the South of Europe, we must have an easier 
in things before long, and a consequent improvement 


and Turkish Securities have sustained no im- 
Free and other foreign stocks are unasked for. 
theres res are a shade firmer, and at the same time 
the now ined improvement in all Belgian lines. Amongst 
tian, Undertakings, Italian Junction, Lombar«o-Vene- 
better ne Ceylou, Bengal, and Caleutta new lines are 


Vy shares are well supported, particularly Lancashire 
is and South Western. Great Western 


Fis 
iy 


Without any im > i : 

provement, and but little prospect. 
‘ands, Berwicks, and Great Northern stocks all about 
want ie flat, and the great depreciation of ore, and the 
in this = im mining shares, have prevented any rise 
neral Oe the miscellaneous, National Discount and Ge- 
in Orpetal ae © pany are inguired after. No movement 

At four o'clock shares or Preference shares. 


Consols close 95, §, #. 
Aberdeen, 28, 30; Bristol and Exeter, 94, 96; Caledonian, 


anticipated. The drain of gold to the Continent still | 
continues, and mone 





60}, 603; Chester and Holyhead, 17, 174; East A) . 17 

18}; Eastern Counties, 104, 104; emg ay 6 

63; Great Northern, 97), 984; Ditto, A stock, 79,81; Great 
Southern and Western (Ireland), 117, 119; Great Western 
634, 64; Lancaster and Carlisle, 73, 76; Lancashire an 

Yorkshire, 973, 984; London and Blackwall, 7, 7%; 
London, Brighton, and South Coast, 107, 108 x. d.; 
London and North-Western, 107}, 1084; London and South 
Western, 109, 110; Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire, 
344,35 x.d.; Midland, $44, 844; a and Derby, 54, 56 ; 
Newport, Abergavenny, and Hereford, 144, 154; North 
British, 363, 374; North-Eastern (Berwick), 87, 88; Ditto, 
Extension, 34, 3 dis.; Ditto, Great North-Eastern hase, 
2, 13 dis.; Ditto, Leeds, 18}, 18%; Ditto, York, 62, 63; 
North Staffordshire, 43,4) x.d.; Oxford, Worcester, and 
Wolverhampton, 31, 33; Scottish Central, 108,110; Scottish 


ROYAL olympic THEATRE} 
Lessee, Mr. ALFRED WIGAN. 
onder ond Gustg Te 
GREEN-EYED STER. Messrs. F. 
Robson, * ya G. Vining, Danvenss. tens taeen, 


After which MEDEA. Creon, Mr. Emery; Jason, ‘ 
St. George; Orpheus, Miss Toruan; Medak, ine W ieiees, 


To conclude with THE WELSH GIRL. 
a Emery, Danvers; Misses Stephene ey, 
ernan. 


Commence at Half-past Seven. 





Midland, 77, 79; South Devon, 154, 164; South Eastern, 
744, 742; South Wales, 80, 82; Vale of Neath, 194, 204; 
West Cornwall, 54, 74; Antwerp and Rotterdam, 8}, 8}; 
Bombay and Ba’ , 2, 2} pm.; Dutch Rhenish, 2), 23 pm. 
Eastern of France (Paris and Strasbourg), 36}, 37: t 
Indian, 234,234; Ditto, Extension C, 23,3 pm; Grand Trunk 
of Canada, A issue, 13$, 14; Great Central of France, 7}, 
8 pm.; Great Indian Peninsula, 22}, 223; Great Luxem- 
bourg, 5%, 6; Great Western of Canada, 25}, 26; Ditto, 
New, 3, 34 pm.; Great Western of Canada Bonds, payable 
1857, 100, 102; Ditto, ditto, Bonds, payable 1873, without 
option, 111, 112; Madras 44 per cent. guar., 213, 21%; 
Namur and Liege, with interest, 9, 93; Northern of France, 
414, 413; Paris and ‘Lyons, 55, 563; Paris and Orleans, 54, 
56; Royal Danish, 19}, 205; Sambre and Meuse, 13, 134; 
Scinde, guar. 5 per cent., 24, 3; pm.; West Flanders, 4, 
54; Western and North Western of France, 37, 38; Brazil 
Imperial, 23, 34; Cobre Copper, 55, 57 x. d.; Great Polgooth, } 
1; Great’ Wheal Vor, 2, 14 dis.; Linares, 74, 8; Pontgiband, 
104, 114; Santiago de Cuba, 2}, 2; South Australian, 4, 4; 
Australasian, 102, 104; Bank of London, 69, 71; London 
Chartered Bank of Australia, 214, 224; Oriental Bank Corpo- 
ration, 40}, 414; Australian Agricultural, 26, 27; Canada, 
126, 129; Crystal Palace, 2t, 2¢; Oriental Gas, 14, 1%; Peel 
River Land, 2§, 24; Scottish Australian Investment, 14, 1; 
South Australian Land, 36, 37; Van Diemen’s Land, 16, 17. 
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CORN MARKET. 


Mark-lane, Friday, August 1, 1856. 
DvuRING the week, the supply of English Wheat has been 
small, but Foreign continues to arrive in considerable 
| quantities, and for Wheat on the spot, there is only a very 
slight demand. The little business doing is at 3s. to 4s. under 
Monday’s rates, being a decline of fully 6s. from last Friday. 
Norfolk Blour is selling at 48s. There have been ve 
scanty arrivals off the coast, either of Wheat or Maize, an 
very few sales have been made, either arrived or on passage. 
Danube Wheat, of inferior quality, has been sold at 53s., an: 
Galatz Maize 31s. 6d., cost, freight, and insurance, An offer 
of 29s. for Ibrail Maize and 31s. for Galatz, on 2, has 
been refused. There is decidedly more inquiry for Maize on 
the spot—the lowness of its price, in comparison with Barley, 
attracts attention, yet no advance on last week’s rates can 
be obtained. The current value, ex ship, is 31s. 6d. to 32s. 
per 480 Ibs. There is a great scarcity of Barley, and former 
rates are fully maintained. Oats arrive only in moderate 
quantities, but the supply is fally equal to the demand, and 
prices rather decline. Among the arrivals is the first cargo 
from Archangel, which se}l at 24s. ex ship. 
Beans and Peas remain unaltered in value. 


BRITISH FUNDS FOR THE PAST WEEK. 
(CLOSING PRICES.) 


| Sat. Mon. Tues.| Wed. |Thur.| Frid, 


Bank Stock ....e.-..... | 207% | cesses 218 | sence 2185 | 218 
3 per Cent. Red...... 964 96 964 953 | 96 | 95) 
3 per Cent. Con. An.! ...... | 958 | 958 95h | 95h | 955 
Consols for Account 95§ | 95% | 958 9 


New 3 per Cent. An.) 965 | 964 96h = 968 


New 24 per Cents... ...... | 79h} 80d) ...... BF deiee 
Long Ans. 1860 ....../3 5-16/3 7-16) ...... | 34 gee 
India Stock............ 235 | cscs >) a pests) SRB 
Ditto Bonds, £1000) ...... | ....0. | coccse | soveee 19p | 22p 
Ditto, under #1000 ...... 21 2p 2p Wp sp 
Ex. Bills, €1000...... 2p | 2p @Wp Wp Wp 7p 
Ditto, £500 ..... - 20p | 2p | ...... 2p Wp 2p 
Ditto, Small -. 2p | 2p! 2p Wp | Wp) wp 





FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(LAST OFFICIAL QUOTATION DURING THE WEEK ENDING 
Frrpay EveENING.) 





Brazilian Bonds. ......... 1023 { Portuguese 4 per Cents. .., 

Buenos Ayres 6 p. Cents 84 | Russian Bonds, 5 per 

Chilian 6 per Cents....... ee ee ee 112 

Chilian 3 per Cents....... ... | Russian 4} per Cents.... 98% 
} Dutch 24 per Cents....... CB | BRI a iciccsivisesesccecs occ 


8 
| Dutch 4 per Cent. Certf. 97% | Spanisi Committee Cer. 
| Equador Bonds ............ abs of Coup. not fun. ...... 
| Mexican Account 234 Turkish 6 per Cents...... 1 
| Peruvian 4} perCents.... 814 Turkish New, 4 ditto ... 106} 
| Portuguese 4 per Cents. Venezuela, 4} per Cents 








Tue Mute Creation.—A gentleman of Cambridge 
lone day observed an ant dragging along what, with 
| respect to the creature’s strength, might be denominated 
|a log of timber. Others were severally employed, each 
jin its own way. Presently the ant in question came to 
jan ascent, where the weight of the wood seemed for a 
| while to overpower him: he did not remain long per- 
| plexed with it, for three or four others, observing his 
| dilemma, came behind and pushed it up. As soon how- 
| ever, as he had got it on level ground, they left it to his 
| care, and went to their own work. The piece he was 
drawing happened to be considerably thicker at one end 
than the other. This soon threw the poor fellow into a 
fresh difficulty: he unluckily dragged it between two 
bits of wood. After several fruitless efforts, finding it 
would not go through, he adopted the only mode that 
even a man in similar circumstances would have taken : 
he came behind it, pulled it back again, and turned it on 
its edge; when, running again to the other end, it 
passed through without the least difficulty—Salad for 
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TAL aa ae 
FINAL FAREWELL to LONDON of the G EAT WIZARD 
essor 


of the NORTH. 

that he will take his to for 
Australia and fornia, in a short series 
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R. KAHN’S ANATOMICAL MUSEUM, 


4, Coventry-street, Leicester-square. (for 
tlemen only) from Ten till Ten, contelning oon lame 
thousand models and 
of the human frame in ith and 
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Lectures is now in course of 
ery by Dr. Kahn, at Four p.m. precisely.—Admis 
m 1s. 





F YOU ARE BALD, « or Your Hair is Thin, 


pray use ALEX. ROSS’S tharides Oil, which causes 
the hair to grow on bald uxuriant whiskers, 
a superior and 


a = 12 t A Treatise 

the ‘‘ Sure Restoration Hair,” sent gratis, 

application to fie. Pome ee s High Hol- 
— s e fe 





LAIR’S GOUT and RHEUMATIC PILL& 
This preparation is one of the benefits which 
for during the tres ewenty years of the presse oan 
‘or, duri wen 
speak ot care tert Gou was considered a romance—b 
now the efficacy and safety of this medicine is so full 
ited 


monstrated by unsolici jials from in every 
Frew opinion proclaims this as one of the 
present age. 


E 


rank of life, 
most important eries of the 


Sold by PROUT and HARSANT, 229, Strand, London 
and all Medicine Vendors. a, 


Price 1s, 14d, and 2s. 9d. per box. 





SCIENCE OF MEDICINE. 


Patent Office Seal of Great Britain. 
Diplome de I’Ecole de Pharmacie de Paris, 
Imperial College of Medicine, Vienna, 
TRIESEMAR, Nos. 1, 2, and 3, is prepared in the form of a 
lozenge, devoid of taste or smell, and can be carried in the 
peed we Sold in tin cases, divided into 
we as inistered by Valpeau, Lallemand, Roux, - 
og Ce 


r[BIESEMAR, No. 1., A . Remedy for Relax- 
quecenaahee an ee i eae p omen 
idence in hot climates. It 


and sexual strength and ur to 
individuals, who are now en 
of Manhood; and whatever be the 
QUALIFICATIONS for MA AGE, they are EFFEC- 
TUALLY SUBDUED by this Wonderful Discovery ! 


TRIESEMAR No. IL, 


effectually, in the short space of three days, wnitely and 
entirely eradicates all traces of Gonorrhoea, bot 

mild and aggra’ forms, Gleets, Strictures, Irritation of 
the Bladder, Non-retention of Urine, Pains of the Loins and 
Kidneys, and those disorders where Copaivi and Cubebs have 
so long been thought an antidote for, to the ruin of the 
health of a vast portion of the population. 


TRIESEMAR, No. III, 


is the great Continental Remedy for Syphilis and Secondary 
Symptoms. It searches out and fies the diseased 
humours from the ru ~ 3s cleanses the system from all de- 


= 





Scurvy, 
never-failing Remedy for that class of disorders which 
fortunately the English Physician treats with Mercury, to 
the inevitable destruction of the patient’s constitution, and 
which all the Sarsaparilla in the world cannot restore. 


Price 11s., or four cases in one for 33s., which saves lis; 
and in 52. cases, saving 17. 128. To had w 
ey 
an 0., 63, = ; nger, ; 
R. H. Ingham, druggist, 46, Market-street, Manchester ; H. 


radbu: Bolton; J. che- 
ist, 52, Lord-street, Li 1; Pow: i bckeeley 1, Week 
mist, 52, -s' ne Wi e) ; ‘ 





moreland-street, Dublin ; 
Birmingham 








AL® and Co.’s BAST INDIA PALE and 
gaa ALES. BREWERY, BURTON-ON-TRENT. 


BRISTO 
DU 








N R. WM. GOW, the London Ages of Messrs. 
THOMAS SALT and CO., Brewers, m-on-Trent, 
feels bound, im justice to himself and his employers, to 
publish the following Correspondence, what 
eee eer ae cemeres Sept of 


essrs. and 
rewery, Burton-on-Trent, 25th Ji 1856. 

' Mr. Wm. Gow.—Dear Sir,—We inclose a ~~ = the 

amount of expenses incurred by you in, the “Bass v. 

pow ~— and above —— allowed by the court ; 

and, in.deing so, we cannot our regret that 

Sioa eee nce egueed eet on enema 


5 


| 


as : 
that throughout the ten years.during which have , 
as our agent, your conduct has been Resbelapen upright- 
ness, in the smallest as well as cues matters, with 
= be charge lately brought you is totally irre- 
conciiadie, 

We can say with prefect truth, that we have never wit- 
nessed the slightest approach to anything dishonourable; 
on the contrary, we have invariably remarked, that while 
endeavouring to the utmost to promote the interest of your 
employers, you have ever evineed the strictest for 
what is due to. others. 


You are at we iy ee ee of this. 
fe remain, dear Sir, yours 

(Signed) THOMAS and CO. 

Messrs. Bass and Co. London, 1th June, 1856. 
Gentlemen,— You. will seareely be that I should. 
now address you on the subject of = Chancery suit 
against me, for an alleged use of your ls in shipments of 
bottled ales not of your brewing. I have waited upwards 


of three months sinee it was in theex that 
I might be saved from the pain of writing to you, bya spon- 
When the case 


THE LEADER. 


Bass and Co. London, 12th July, 1856. 
_—Three weeks have now elapsed since I 

municated with you in reference to your late proceedings 

against me; I have now merely to ask whether or not I may 


am, Gentlemen, your obedient servant, 


WM. GOW. 
swe nan 1 arsiogize f long delaying 
.—We must a ‘or so Jong an answer 
to the cousmnniention to which you called. our attention in 
f the 12th inst. 
We have taken the circumstances of our late action 
you into our consideration, and we see nothing in 
that gives you any claim upon us. 
remain, Si 


e ©, your most obedient servants, 
(Signed) BASS. RATCLIFF, and GRETTON. 
Burton-on-Trent, 15th July, 1856. 





ISAL CIGARS, SISAL CIGARS, at GOOD- 
RICH’S , Tobaceo, and Snuff Stores (established 
1780), 407, Oxford-street, London, near Soho-square.— Box, 
con 14 fine Sisal Cigars, for 1s. 9d.; post_free, six 
— : Ib. boxes, containing 109, 12s, 6d. None are 
genuine unless signed “H. N. Goodrich.” A large stock 
of the most approved Brands. 








CHWEPPE’S MALVERN SELTZER 
WATER. Having leased the pale Wn Spring at 


Malvern, renowned for its parity, J. 8. Co. can now 
peodese a SELTZER WATER with all the CHEMICAL and 

EDICINAL properties which have rendered the Nassau 
S so celebrated. They continue Manufacturing SODA, 


IA, and POTASS WATERS and LEMONADE, at 
LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, and DERBY. 
Every bottle is protected by a Red Label bearing their 





MINERAL NATURAL WATERS OF 
VICHY.—The increasing demand for these Waters, as 
valuable remedial agents, by the Upper Classes in England, 
has induced the Company to whom the French Government 
has conceded the privilege of vending them, to form an Esta- 
blishment in London, where they may be obtained in any 
ay precisely as they are bottled at the springs. The 
ASTLLS or LOZENGES prepared from the Saline Con- 
stituents of the Vichy Waters, and the SALTS, for Internal 
or for Baths, so celebrated on the Continent for all 
Stomach, Liver, and Renal Diseases, Gout, Rheumatism, 
&c., are also kept at the VICHY WATERS COMPANY’S 


taneous communication from yourselves, DEPOT, 27 ARGARET STREET. CAVENDISH- 
was opened by your counsel, Mr. Daniels, he. stated | SQUARE. ” a 
that, in the event of the sub- 


not 
stantiated, his clients would be ready, not only to the 
fullest apolegy, but to make the most ample compensation 
for the injury they had inflicted 
‘That the-charge uot only failed to be substantiated, but 
was shown to be utterly and enti and 
is proved by the strong and _ observations of Vice- 
Chancellor Stuart on dismiss @ your bill. The following 
are ——- a judgment sd 
“1 conside: e course pu oppressive and unjust, 
“Til deeply regret that the mere dismissing of the bill with 
costs will not procure for the defendant that indemnity to 
which he is entitled. All.1 can do is to dismiss the bill with 
costs, and to regret that the time of the Court should have 
2 Sso.oceupied.” 
is decision was. pi i after you had for more than 
thirty months pursued me by au expensive and most harass- 
ing litigation, under which I might have suecumbed, but 
for the consciousness of my own iu y end the generous 
support of my worthy “> Salt and Co., 
ainst whom there can be little doubt the was 
obliquely directed. 1 think, therefore, that Ihave ground 
to complain that you have ever since been silent on the 
subject ; and I now call upon you to redeem the pledge given 
by your counsel, to which I have referred. 
l am, Gentlemen, your obedient servant, cow. 


Burton-on-Trent, 12th June, 1856. 
Messrs. Salt and Co., Hungerford Wharf, London. 
Mr. W. Gow. 
Sir,—We must confess that we are rather “surprised” at 
the receipt of your letter, inwhich, unless we are mistaken 








in the application. of your expressio; ou accuse us of 
re obliquely directing our charge” coueak » salen Salt. and | Aged. 


0. 
We really do not know what you can expect from us: the 
observations of Vice-Chancellor Stuart (a copy of whichyou 
send) are surely sufficiently strong in their expression to 
render any remark from our firm quite unnecessary. If you 
will inform us what you have been looking for, we will fone 
no time in giving you an answer. 
We are, Sir, your most obedient servan' 
(Signed) BASS, RATCLIFF, and GRETTON. 
Hungerford-wharf, London, 18th June, 1856. 
- a. a and —————_ a 
yentlemen,—In reply yours esterday, allow me 
again to refer you to your counsel’s itr. Daniels) observa- 
tions, who, | presume, was authorized to make such by you; 
then you will arrive at what is required by 
Your o! t servant, 
(Signed) WM. GOW. 
Burton-on-Trent, 14th June, 1856. 
Mr. Gow, London.—Sir,—We beg to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of yours of yesterday’s date. : 
We are still quite unable to perceive the object of your 
communications. 
if you will endeavour to be more explicit, we shall sooner 
come to an understan 
We are, Sir, your obedient servants, 
(Signed) ° BASS, RATCLIFF, and GRETTON. 


P a. a and Co. . London, at Tene, Ly 

jentlemen,—As you persist in requiring shoi 

“more explicit” in the object of recent application to 

you, I will endeavour to do so, though I confess I feel it dif- 

fieult to express myself more plainly than I have done 
av 


eady. 
My object, then, is to demand at hands the measure 
C Tameelian weal  Obelonely hay ea “~~ ae 
Yhancellor would o! e ou to re 
had he not been restricted in his desire by a technical form 
of law; and to save you the trouble of asking me what I 





mean by this measure of justice, 1 will venture to assert 
pew pry he ng eae 
your me @ accusa- 
ton, a ele also, I am reimbursed the loss 
have sustained. harassing tow you 
"ins meee aiialing aan. cleat ceipanie- 
L 
rately at 2002. 


1 am, Gentlemen peur chedions surmenta 








A CLEAR COMPLEXION ! 


ODFREY’S EXTRACT OF ELDER 
FLOWER is strongly recommended for Softening, 
ving, fying, and Preserving the SKIN, and 

ng it a blooming and charming appearance. It will 
completely remove Tan, Sunburn, Redness, &c., and by its 
Balsamic and Healing qualities, render the skin soft, pliable, 
and free from dryness, &c., clear it from every humour, 
omg or eruption, and by continuing its use only a short 
ime, the skin will become and continue soft and smooth, 
and the complexion porfootiy clear and beautiful. In the 
process of shaving it is invaluable, asit allays the irritation 
and smarting pain, annihilates every pimple and all rough- 
ness, and renders the skin smooth and firm. 


Sold in Bottles, price 2s. 9d., by all Medicine Vendors and 
Perfumers. 





TO INVALIDS, MOTHERS, AND FAMILIES. 


By her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent (the only patent 
existing for these preparations). 


Strongly Recommended by the Medical Profession. 


DNAM’S IMPROVED PATENT GROATS 
and BARLEY are manufactured by a process which 
entirely removes the acidity and unpleasant flavour, so uni- 
versally found in similar pre tions. They produce Gruel 
and Barley Water in the highest perfection, and, being 
manufactured perfectly pure, yield food of the most light 
and nourishing quality for the Infant, the Invalid, and the 
The Barley also makes a delicious Custard Pudding, 
and is an excellent ingredient for thickening Soups, &c. 
The Patentees publish one only of the numerous testimo- 








B*rene—wittuws pene 
sedterata ac aes cea 
guaranteed quality 

stead, from Ids. Gd: Patent Trow ede dias Rede 


dovetail joints and with 
eee patent sacking, from 17s.; and Cots, 


ornamen Iron 
Bedateads, in great variety, from 81. 7a an. tole we 
A Half-Tester Patent Iron Bedstead, three 
Bedding, &e., complete; wide; with 
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A — Sse see i, incon ee aseeetaveocsdsuubilal 
without ~ and Furni . 

Single bed, complete .............cccssscsseesseees ee 

Double bed, complete .................. 


ATHS AND TOILETTE Wa 
WILLIAM S. BURTON has ONE LARGE 
ROOM devoted exclusively to the DISPLAY of 
and TOILETTE WARE: The stock of each is at 
largest, newest, and most varied ever submitted to 
lic, and marked at prices proportionate with those t 
tended to make this establishment the most disti: 
this country. Portable Showers, 7s. 6d.; Pillar 
to 5/.; Nursery, 15s. to32s.; Sponging, 14s. to 32s:; 
to 31s. 6d. A large assortment of Gas Furnace, 
Cold Plunge, Vapour, and Camp Shower Baths. 
Ware in great variety, from 16s. 6d. to 45s. the set of three, 


The late additions to these extensive premises 
by far the largest in Europe) are of such <i 


the entire of EIGHT HOUSES is devoted to the 
of the most mepennt stock of GENERAL 
I[RONMONGERY (including Cutlery, Nickel Silver, 
Goods, Baths, Brushes, Turnery, Lamps, Gaseliers, Iron 
Brass Bedsteads and Bedding), so arranged in Sixteen 
Show Rooms as to afford to — furnishing facilities in 
the selection of goods that cannot be hoped for else- 


where. 
Illustrated Catalogues sent (per post) free. 


39, OXFORD-STREET; 1, 14, 2, and 3, NEWMAN. 
STREET; 4,5, and 6, PERRY’S-PLACE. 
Established 1820, 


E MIROIR FACE ET NUQUE.—This 
: new Patent Toilet Glass reflects the back of thehead 
as perfectly as it does the face, and both in one glaseat the 
same time, enabling a lady to arrange her back. hair with 
the greatest ease and precision ; it is the most unique and 
complete article ever introduced into the dressii 
Price 24s. and upwi . The Patent can also bea’ to 
any good Toilet Glass. Drawings and Prices sent free 
Post. To be seen only at the Patentees, Messrs. HEAL 
em. whose warerooms also one every oe of Tolle 
jlass that is manufactured, as as a gen 
“ ee BEDDING, and BEDROOM FUIRRNI- 
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HEAL & SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of Bel 
steads and Bedding, containing designs and prices of 
wards of 100 Bedsteads, sent free by post. HEAL & SON, 
196, TOTTENHAM-COURT-ROAD. 





FURNISH YOUR HOUSE 
WITH THE BEST ARTICLES AT 
DEANE’S 
IRONMONGERY AND FURNISHING WAREHOUSES, 
A Priced Furnishing List sent Post Free. 


DEANE, DRAY, * CO., LONDON-BRIDCE. 
Established a.p. 1700. 








nials they have received from eminent medical p 3, 
relying more confidently on the intrinsic quality of the 
articles, of which one trial will not fail to convince the most 
fastidious of their purity and excellence. 


(Copy.) x 
“ Chemical Laboratory, Guy’s Hospital, 





February 19, 1855. 

“T have submitted toa mier ical and chemical exa- 
mination the samples of barley and groats which you have 
forwarded to me, and I beg to inform you that I find in 
them only those principles which are found in good barley ; 
there is no mineral or other impurity present, and from the 
result of investigation I believe them to be genuine, and 
to possess those nutritive properties assigned by the late Dr 
Pereira to this description ead) 

Sign 





A. 8. TAYLOR. 
“ Messrs. Adnam and Co.’ 


CAUTION.—To prevent errors, the Public are requested 
to observe that eac package bears the signature of the Pa- 
tentees, J..and J.C. ADNAM. 


To be obtained Wholesale at the Manufactory, Maiden- 
lane, Queen-street, London; and Retail in Packets and 
Canisters at 6d. and 1s. each, and in Canisters for Families 
at 2s., 59., and 10s. each, of all respectable Grocers, Druggists, 
&c., in Town and Country. 


RAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH.—The 

manifold advantages to the heads of families from the 

ion of a medicine of known efficacy, that may be re- 

sorted to with confidence, and used with success in cases 

of temporary sickness, occurring in families more or less 

every day, are so obvious to all, that no question can 

be rai of its importance to every housekeeper in the 
om. 


For females, these Pills are truly excellent, removing all 
obstructions, the distressing headache so very prevalent 





1 | with the sex, depression of spirits, dulness of sight, nervous 
affections, blotches 


, pimples, and sallowness of the skin, and 


produce a healthy complexion. 


Sold PROUT and HARSANT, 229, Strand, London, 
aad all. Wndicine Vendors. 





Price 1s. 1}d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 


EAFNESS.—Prize Medals 1851, First class 
1855.— The new invented ACOUSTIC INSTRU- 











MENTS, to suit every d of deafness, however extreme, 
can only be obtained of F.C. REIN, sole inventorand maker, 
at his Paradise for the Deaf, 108, Strand, London. 
Rein’s celebrated Cork Respirators. 





HE FORTY-SEVEN SHILLING SUITS, 

made to order, from Scotch Heather and_ Cheviot 

T weeds, all wool and thoroughly shrunk, by B. BENJAMIN, 
Merchant Tailor, 74, Regent-street. 


The PELISSIER OVERCOAT, 21s. and 28s., adapted for 
the season ; the TWO GUINEA DRESS or FROCK COATS; 
the GUINEA DRESS TROUSERS; and the HALF- 
GUINEA WAISTCOAT. 

N.B.—A perfect fit guaranteed. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT: 


HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSSis 
allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to be 
the most effective invention in the curative treatment 
Hernia. The use of a steel — (so often hurtful in its 
effects) is here avoided, a soft Bandage being worn round the: 
body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied by the 
Moe-Main Pad a Patent Lever, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be worm 
during sleep. 

A descriptive circular may be had, and the Truss (whieh 
cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on the cir the 
of the body, two inches below the hips, being sent to 
Manufacturer, - 


Mr. JOHN WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, London. 


Retr STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &;, 

for VARICOSE VELNS, and all cases ef WEAK- 
NESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, & 
They are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, and x" 
drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price from 7s. 0@. 
16s. Postage, 6d. 





Manufactory, 228, Piccadilly, London. 


[No. 382, Sarurpay, * 
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Est. . 
MILLION Sreeunse. 
Seip end Invested in 1808. 


GLOBE INSURANCE, 
J. W. FRESHFIELD, #50. : M.LP.: B.R.S.—Chairman. 


AM, Esq.— Deputy Chairman. 
.: M.P.—Treasurer. 
CEORGE CARR GLYN, Psa: MP ss 
FIRE: LIFE: ANNUITIES: REVERSIONS. 
CORNHILL & CHARING CR OSS—LONDON, 
Empowered by Special Acts of Parliament. 


ES nted from Fifty to Ten 
ws DaSUE eens et Rates particularly fa- 
urable to the Younger and Middle periods of Life. 
b 5 ror Stamp DuTIES ON Lire Po.icies. 
= nape 397 FIRB and LIFE Insurance transacted. 
a <3 Mepicau Fees generally paid. 
Prospecruses,—with Life Tables, on various plans, — 
Offices; and of any of the Agents. 
aaa i ew WILLIAM NEWMARCH, 
Secretary. 





——_—— 


iPHE CAMBRIAN and UNIVERSAL LIFE | 


and FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Capital 10,0007. Established 1849. 
. Agencies in the principal towns 
Ones, 7, @ of England and Wales. 
i ere the benefit of assurance in all its 
m=...’ oiehly eligible for every description of life 
— * . 

A now and most important feature, entirely originating 
with this Com , viz., Marriage Dowries, Life Assurance, 
and Deferred Annuities included in one policy. 

Rates of premium moderate. All policies indisputable. 

Annuities granted. Family endowments. 

Loans on personal and other securities. 

Forms of proposal and every information may be obtained 
on application. By order, 

ALFRED MELHADO, Manager. 





BANK OF DEPOSIT, 
No. 8, PALL-MALL EAST, LONDON. 
EsTABLISHED A.D. 1844. 


Parties: desirous of Investing Money are requested to 
examine the plan of the Bank of Deposit. Prospectuses 
and forms for opening accounts sent free on application. 





BRITON LIFE ASSOCIATION. 
NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 
NY OTICE is hereby given, that on and after 


the Ist August next, the business of the above Assu- 


Bion will be conducted at_its new offices, No. 52, Moor- | 


-street, London. JOHN MESSENT, Secretary. 
Chief Offices, 36, Moorgate-street, 
24th July, 1856. 


STERN LIFE ASSURANCE and AN. 
NUITY SOCIETY. 
3, Parliament-street, London.— Established a.p, 1842. 
DIRECTORS. 
H. E. Bicknell, Esq., Up yer Bedford-place, Russell-square. 
T. 8. Cocks, jun., arte WP, Charing cross. 
. H. Drew, Esq., Hibernia-chambers, Wellington-strect, 
London Bridge. 
W. Evans, Esq., Chesham-street, Belgrave-square. 
W. Freeman, rs ., Millbank-street, Westminster. 
F. Fuller, Esq., Abingdon-street, Westminster. 
.H. art, Esq., Upper Tooting, Surrey. 
T. Grissell, Esq., Norbury Park, Surrey. 
BR. Lucas, Esq., Millbank-street, Westminster. 
F. B. Marston, ., Brunswick-place, Regent’s Park, 
J. Nicols, Esq., Savile-row, Burlington-gardens. 
A. Robinson, Esq., Eaton-square, Pimlico. 
J.L. , Esq., Millbank-row, Westminster. 
J.B. Bsq., Swanscombe, Kent. 
J.C. Wood, Esq., Victoria-street, Westminster, 
BayKERs—Messrs. Cocks, Biddulph, and Co. 
eee Scratchley, Esq., M.A., F.R.A.S. 

y a valuable new principle, originated by this office, 
policies effected in it do not Scone void taeough the tem- 
porary inability of its assurers to pay a premium, as per- 
mission is given, upon application (if his policy be of at 
\east three years’ standing), to suspend the payment, at 
in » according to the conditions detailed in the So- 


Paton of ed t ted t li d 

owments n 0 young lives and an- 

nuities to old lives are liberal. cetag ‘ 

manna lives are accepted at an increased rate of pro- 
um, where they are not in a completely satisfactory state 

heh and any a ag paying a fee of one guinea, may 
Ye-examined as to the state of his health, and the di- 

rectors will make a reduction of premium where just. 

the al ners in firms can increase their available capital, by 
aid of a special life assurance policy. 

pomtlitors desirous of assuring the lives of their debtors. — 

= hi are issued, at a small increased rate of pre- 
‘um, which remain in force, although the life assured may 


0 to any _ of the world; and pay 
7 ; payment of the pre- 
joints 18 only required while the creditors and debtors are 


Obtained of the information, free of expense, may be 


he third quin uenni: ar ‘ = 
at the close othe ee of profits will take place 


Now ready, Fourth Edition, 5s. (2s. 6d. to members of 
riendly Societies), 


PRN LREATISE on LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETIES, 
> LY SOCIETIES,’ and SAVINGS BANKS; with 
Friendly Soci Appendix and Tables; and Model Rules for 
PR. re ange SCRATCHLBY, A, 

» A ises on Copyhold Enfranchise- 
ment, Tontine, and Benefit Building Sooicties. 


London; ©. MITCHELL, Red Lion.court, Fleet-street. 


On the 1st of August, 1856, price One Shilling, 
HE PHARMACEUTICAL JOURNAL, 
No. 182, CONTAINING THE . 
TRANSACTIONS OF THE PHARMACEUTICAL 
SOCIETY. 


ConTENTs :—The rs of the Pharmaceutical Societ 
— Proceedings under the Apothecaries’ Act: Bradfo: 
County Court—Lllegal Weights: The Westminster Stamp 
and Westminster Law—The Progress of owe me A in Bir- 
minugham—The Limited Liability Mauia—The 8 Poison- 
ing Case: Dove—The Sale of Poisons—Lecture on Strych- 
nine—Aloine—The Mutual Action of Chromic Acid and the 
Volatile Oils—Rhatany Root—Composition and Anal of 
| Milk—English Oak Galls—Silvering and Gilding Glass— 
| Testing Various Substances by Chromate of Potash and 
|Sulphuric Acid—Explosive Action of Sodium on Water— 
| Solution of Gutta Percha—The State of Medicine in Persia 
|—Report of Committee on for Drugs, and on 
| Home Adulterations, America—London Vegetation v. Lon- 
don Smoke—Poisoning by Antimony, &c., &e. 
| VOLUME XV. may be had in boards, as well as the pre- 
ceding volume, price 12s. 6d. each. 
| London: Jonun CHURCHILL, New Burlington-street ; 
ANNIN and 





| MACLACHLAN and STEWART, Edinburgh; and F 


| Oo., Dublin. 

| 66 i TOO ;” and other Poems. By BEEL- 
- LEBUB. 

| Second Bdition, fep. 8vo, handsomely bound, 6s. 

(Free by Post, on Receipt of the amount in Postage Stamps.) 
London: E. Townsend, HAMBLIN, and Co., 421, Oxford- 
| street, and all Booksellers. 
| FTALIAN AND FRENCH LANQUACES. 

M R. ARRIVABENE, D.LL.,.from the Uni- 
aA versity of Padua, who bas been established in London 
| for three years, gives private lessons in Italian and French 
jat his own honse, or the houses-of his pupils. He also at- 
tends Schools both in town and country. Mr. ARRIVA- 
| BENE teaches on a plan thoroughly practical, and the 
| most mediocre mind cannot fail to thoroughly comprehend 
his lessons. 

| Apply by letter to Mr. ARRIVABEN®, No. 4, St. 
Michael’s-plaee, Brompton. 
4 ye CHANCELLORSVILLE FREEHOLD 
GOLD MINING COMPANY. Capital 50,000/., in 50,000 
| Shares of 1. each. Offices, No. 1, Great Winchester-street, 
|Old Broad-street, City. The statement of the Directors. of 

this Company to the Shareholders and the Public (alread. 
advertized at length in the Newspapers), containing a full 
account of its past proceedings and present position, and a 
calculation of the profits, may be had on application, per- 
sonally or by letter, to Mr. W. 8. TRoTTER, the Secretary, 
at the above address. 


\Qours AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
| COMPANY. 

Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 
The Court of Directors GRANT LETTERS of CREDIT 
and BILLS upon the Company’s Bank, ADELAIDB, at par. 
| Approved drafts negotiated and sent for colleetion. 


Business with all the Australian Colonies conducted 
through the BDauk’s Awents. 


Apply at the Company’s Offices, 54, Old Broad-street, 
London, WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 
London, August, 1856. 














AGENTS WANTED. 


io he PEOPLE’S PROVIDENT ASSU- 
| RANCE SOCIETY, 2, Waterloo-place, Pall-mall, 
London. For the Assurance of Lives and the Guarantee o 
Fidelity in Situations of Trust, Presidents:—The ht 
| Hon. T. M. GIBSON, M.P. for Manchester; GEORGE F. 
|MUNTZ, Esq., M.P. for Birmingham. Chairman. of the 
Board of Directors: —GEORGE ALEXANDER: HAMIL- 
|TON, Bsq., M.P. Capital, Half a Million. The annual 
| revenue exceeds fifty thousand per aunum. App) 
|from persons desirous of being appointed Agents (who 
| participate in the Profits of the Society) re | be addressed 
| tothe Manager, at the Chief Office, No. 2, — me 
Pall-mall, London, where Prospectuses and every additi 
information may be obtained. 





IN CASE OF INJURY BY 


ACCENT OF ANY DESCRIPTION, 


OR THE SUM OF 

| £1000 IN CASE OF DEATH, . 

| May be secured. by an Annual Payment of £3 for a Policy 
m e 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
A weekly Allowance of Fifteen Shillings for Injury, or 
#100 in case of Death secured by a payment of Ten Shillings. 
NO CHARCE FOR STAMP DUTY. 
Forms of Proposal, Prospectuses, &c., may be had of the 


Agents—of the Clerks at all the Principal Railway Stations 
—and at the Head Office, London, where also 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE 
May be insured against by the Journey or by the Year as 
heretofore. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
Railway Passengers Insurance Company, Empowered by 
. ny Act of Parliament. Offices, 3, dia Broad-street, 
sonaon, 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND PILLS 

UNDOUBTED REMEDIES FORSWELLINGS AND 
STIFFNESS OF THE LIMBS.—Mr. J. P. King, Chemist of 
| West Cowes, writes to Professor Holloway that Robert 
| Hunt, of East Cowes, fell from a scaffold three years ago, 
causing enormous swellings, which produced such a stiffness 
of the limbs as to incapacitate him from walking. He 
tried all medical men, and was in the Newport tal for 
three years, but turned out incurable. After constantly 
using your Ointment and Pills for four months, he is now 
perfectly cured. 
| Sold by all Medicine Vendors throughout the world; at 
| Professor HOLLOWAY’S Establishments, 244, Strand, Lon- 
|don, and 80, Maiden-lane, New York ry A. ee. Con- 

ta, 


| A FIXED ALLOWANCE OF £6 PER WEEK, 


} 





> b 
stantinople; A. Guidicy, Smyrna ; and E, Muir, 








Ts QUARTERLY REVIEW; No. 
CXCVIL,, is now published. 


CONTENTS: 
I. SAVONAROLA. 
Il. Grove As.An. Historian. 
IIf. Tue Causes or Tar Crvrz WAR—M. Gvizor. 
IV. Pouce ayy THIrves, 
V. Tue Para. Goversamsr. : 
VI. Parts—Pvusiic Works Anp ImpRovEMENTS. 
VIL. Tue Americaw Question.. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street, 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE for A DCUST, 
1856. No. COCCXC. Price 2s..6d.. 
CONTENTS: 





APERS.. 
Tus ArHEtines; or, Tae Tures Grrts—Pant Il. 
A Visit To f 
Sea Sipe Srupres. 

TiCKLER AMONG THE THIEVES. 
Ayrtoun’s BoruweE ct. 
Inp14 unpER Lorp DALHoustE. 
WILtLAM Buackweop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


FrRASEr’s MAGAZINE for AUGUST, 1856, 
; Price 2s. 6d., contains : 
A Peep into the Prineipali- | Curiosities: of Contemporary 





ties. Literature from the Two 
Dwarfs and Giants. AnEssay,| Sicilies, A, 
im Two Parts. Part L—| Smatterling, 
Descriptive. Life and Mosnenin Same 
> pst Alison. A Midsummer Day the 
n Poets. 
The ble House. the | The Last. Naval Campaign in 
Author of “John Halites the Pacific. 
Gentleman.” The Drought at Gaza. 
The Opera Season of 1856. The Session of 1856. 
Life at the Water 





London: JoHN W. PaxRxen and:Son, West Strand. 


6 Nees OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE MAGA- 

ZIN# for AUGUST: _ No. VILL. Price 1s. 
CONTENTS: 

Qn Porvtar LecTuRES, CONSIDERED As aw IRREGU- 
LAR CHANNEL oF Natiowan Epucatrom 

Womay, Her Dutigs, Epucation, AND Posrrron. 

“ DEATH THE AVENGER,” AND “ Dear THe Prrenp.” 

Two PicruREs. 

SVEND AND HIS BRETHREN. 

Gerrua’s Lovers. 

Tue Burpen or Niveven. 

London: BELL and DArpy, 186, Fleet-street. 


Just published, No. V. of the 
fe #Bt ous’ REVIEW. 


CONTENTS: 
1. Tuomas Moors. 
2. Grorr on ALEXANDER THE GREAT. 
3. PicrurEs AND PICTURE-CRITICISM, 
4, Mr. Froupe’s History or Exguaxp. 
5. Tae Harp Caurcn Novet. 
6. Sm Roper Pees. 
7. Tus Nocres AMBROSIANA. 
8. Tue Past anv Furure or Currmrrantry. 
9.. AMERICAN ANXIETIES. 


Price Five Shillings. 
London: CHAPMAN and Hath, 198; Picendifly: 











This day, 
7 RAMBLER, Re AUGUST, ls. 6d. ; post 


CONTENTS :— 
I. Cheyalier Bunsen on “The the Times.”—IL.. 
Pilgrimage to Subiaco by the tight Way. Bishop —~ 


ton Hall, and our new Dignitaries.—1V. 
Angelicus.—V. Secret His: of the Catholic Relief 
Memoirsof the Court of —_.. the 
the Duke of Buckingham; Memoirs of the Right Hon, 
Robert Peel.—VL, *t. Notices. 

BuBNs and Lampert, 17, Portman-street.. 


SWEDENBORG’S WOKS: 


ONJUGIAL LOVE and its CHASTE DE- 


LIGHTS; ADULTEROUS LOVE 
SANE PLEASURES. Demy 8vo, 4s. a 








ep Seen. Demy 8vo, 3s. With Hartley’s Preface, 


APOCALYPSE REVEALED, in which are disclosed’ 
the Arcana therein Foretold. Twovels., 8s. ther volume, 
4s. All sent post free. ’ er ° te: 


London: Swedenborg Society, 36, Bloomsbury-street: 
Just published, post free, two stamps, with prescriptions 


UACKERY U KED. Its Pxtorti 
() "positon, and Deceptions fully bry 3 
JOHN SUTTON, M.R.C:S. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS: 


“The author has conferred a boon on suffering 
humanity, by 


laying bare the 
rious adventurers, who advertize to cure of ‘aiteb 
t know nothing.”—Herald, 
ie ,~ prove useful to thousands, to whom we recommend 
it.”—Sun, 

Address, Dr. SUTTON, 15, Frederick-place, Goswell-roa 


Just published, price 2s., free 2s. 
N ESSAY ON SPERMATORRAGEA ; its 
Nature and Treatment, with an exposition of the 








Frauds that are i — who advertize the 
speedy, safe, and e' cure of Nervous 
y A MEMBER OF THE ROYAL OF 
PHYSICIANS, London. 


London; W. Kent and Co., 51 and 52, Paternoster-row. 






oe 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


1. 
DR. CONOLLY’S NEW WORK ON INSANITY: 
In demy 8v0, price 14s., cloth, 
THE TREATMENT of the IN- 


withou ees Pee JOHN 
Sono LY, MD., Monette Raley 
Asylum. - 


SIR JOHN FORBES’S NEW WORK. 
in ‘ A 
Just cuetimicn’  > ~ Rpeeinmeallnaaa 


SIGHT-SEEING in GERMANY and 


the TYROL, in the ae of 1855. By Sir JOHN 
FORBES, Author of “ A Physician’s Honig,” hc 


eee sated auntie, the things 


peared most worth costa, to cousin, qpanvant t 
are set down, together h the impressions the 
produced, and the result is a work more in ys 


manner observan‘ 
unaffected style of his narrative.”— Examiner. 


3. 
COL. BAIRD SMITH ON MADRAS IRRIGATION. 
In demy 8vo, with 21 Plans, price 28s., cloth, 


THE CAUVERY, KISTNAH, and 


GODAVERY: being a on the Works constructed 
on these et for the tion of Provinces in the 


Presidency of Madras. BAIRD SMITH. F.G.8, 
Lisut Col. Bengal Bughiesrs, de ke 
4. 


SECOND EDITION OF .COL. JACOB'S RIFLE 
PRACTICE. 


Just published, in 8vo, price 2s., with 2 Plates, 


RIFLE PRACTICE. Lieut.-Col. 
JOHN JACOB, C.B., _noeaay . With a Report 
from ihe Adjutant- ccuocal General ae bay Army on 


*,* Colonel Jacob’s Rifles, Bullets. can be obtained 
Messrs. Garden and Son, 200, Picendilla” ad 


THE NEW ‘WN OVELS. 








; By E. L. A. Berwick, 


Author of “The Dwarf.” 3 vols. 


2. 
—ERLESHERE; or, Contrasts of 


aracter. By L.8. LAVENU. 3 vols. 


“* Brlesmere’ belongs to the same class of novel as the 
stories of Miss Young, we Heir of Redcliffe,’ &c.; nor is it 
inferior to them in , and in the exhibition of internal 
et though the ine outs are more stormy. . .. There 

any passages towards the close of extraordinary force ; 
‘eagle circumstances being revealed in momentary flashes of 
dramatic force.”— Press. 

“ Thought, and the forceful style of writing, which is said 
to exhibit * power,’ will be found in the work ; and there are 
scenes of passion, though not injured by violence. ”— Spec- 
tator. 

“* Brlesmere’ is fresh, eloquent, and serious. It is nearl 
all written in the form of rapid dialogue, by use of whic’ 
not only a very interesting story, but one or two p.goodt 
sketches of character receive dev opmen nt.”—Exrami 

“Far more than the average of thought, taste, and calbure 
is to be found in its pages; eno’ of interest in the 
story, of cleverness and freshness in sketching character, 
8 of earnestness and purpose in the writer.”— 

va 

“A clever, ambitious novel, intending to show all the 
snares and evils that good gift 3 of genius, , and ra 
become when not disciplined by religious principle.”— 
Athenaeum. 


London : SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65, Cornhill. 
ANNOTATED EDITION OF THE ENGLISH POETS. 
By ROBERT BELL. 

On Tuesday the 5th, in One Volume, 2s. 6d., cloth, 
BABE BALLADS, lustrative of History, | bardy 
Traditions, and Customs. 
Already published, 


BEN JONSON, 1 vol., 2s. 4.4 BUTLER, 3 vols., 7s. 6d.; 
OHAUCER, 8 vols., 20s’; COWPER, 3 vols., 7s. 6d.; DRY- 








DEN, 3 vols., 78. 6d.; OLD SAM Qs. 6d.; SHA AKSPEARE, 
éd.; SONGS FROM THE DRAMATI 6d. ; 
SUmiY, Re, a ; THOMSON, 2s. 6d.; ALLER’ 


*,* The next ames of the Annotated Edition of the 
E nglish Poets will be published on the First of November, 


London: Joms W. PARKER and Son, West Strand. 





This day, Fourth Edition, revised, Two Volumes, 25s. 
A SYSTEM OF LOGIC. 
L By JOHN STUART MILL. 
By the same Author, 
PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. Third 
Baition, 2 vols., 8vo, 30s. 
ESSAYS ON SOME UNSETTLED QUESTIONS 


OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 6s. 6d. 
London: Jonw W. PARKER and Son, West Strand. 


: —_ LEADER. [No. 332, Sar., Aveusr 2, 1856: 
PROFESSOR AYTOUN’S NEW POEM. : 


dias 











This day is published, 


BOTHWELL: A Pog, 


BY W. EDMONDSTOUNE AYTOUN, D.C.L. 
Author of “ Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers,” &c. 
In One Volume Octavo, price 12s. handsomely bound in gilt cloth, 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


PROFESSOR WILSON’S WORKS. 











This day is published, Vol. I. of 


ESSAYS, CRITICAL & IMAGINATIYVR, 


Contributed to “ Wlackwood's Magazine” 
BY PROFESSOR WILSON. 


Being Vol. V. of the Uniform Edition of his Works. Edited by PROFESSOR FERRIER. 
Vols. I. to IV. contain the Noctes Ambrosiane, with Glossary and Index, price 24s. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 








Just ready, in Two Volumes, 8vo, Price 21s. 


MEMOIRS OF FREDERICK PERTHES: 


OR, 


LITERARY, RELIGIOUS, AND POLITICAL LIFE IN GERMANY FROM 1789 TO 1843, 
From the German of CLEMENT THEODORE PERTHES, 


Proressor oF LAW IN THE UNrversiry or Bonn. 


“The life of this excellent and distinguished man affords a perfect insight not only into the recesses of German life 
hose hard and troublous times, but into the very hearts and minds of the actors and sufferers. Nor can we te 
more touching picture of love and faith than that exhibited by Frederick Perthes, and his valiant and affectionate wife.” 
—Mrs. Austin’s Sketches of German Life from 1760 to 1814. 

“We cannot name a book so replete with the most substantial materials for a thorough knowledge of Germany, a this 
Life of the great Hamburg Publisher. His faculty of drawing all that was good and great within the sphere of his 
action, into quiet sympathy and living harmony with himself, is truly wonderful. His letters form a running co 
on the history of his country for the in which he lived.”—North British Review. 

“It is a most admirable work in all respects, full of a rich experience of life, and inspired by a praction ractical wisdom of the 
most valuable kind. I do not think that any book has been published in this country within the twenty years—n0t 
even cacepting Dr. Arnold’s Life— containing a richer display of materiale.”—J.S. BLACKIE, Esq., Professor of 
the University of Edinburgh. 


ESERSURGE: “THOMAS CONSTABLE & CO. LONDON: 


SEA SIDE AND RAILWAY READING. 
Price Two Shillings each, « 





HAMILTON, ADAMS, & CO. 








Greek iw, 


| This day is published, in demy 8vo, price 16s., with Map, - ' 
DESCRIPTIVE DICTIONARY OF THE ~ 





T= BLACK DRAGOONS. 
GRANT 
(An original Novel, by Ged Author of the “ Romance of 


ADVENTURES OF MR. LEDBURY. By ALBERT SmiTH 
(For jovial fun and humour unequalled since “ Pickwick. ») | 
ARTHUR O’LEARY; his Adventures. By CHarLEes LEVER. 
(Author of “ “Charles O'Malley,” “ Harry Lorrequer.”) 
POTTLETON LEGACY yr ALBERT ure. | 
(Considered by many to be Albert Smith’s best work .) 
— GeEorGE ROUTLEDGE and Co., 2, Farringdon- | 
reet. 





ORSINI’S ESCAPE ao THE AUSTRIAN 
DUNGEONS. 
Price One om boards, 
HE AUSTRIAN DUNGEONS OF ITALY. 
By FELICE ORSINI. A Narrative of Fifteen Months’ 
Imprisonment in the Castle of St. Georgio. (Now ready.) 
*Tis only by a chance revelation like: that which reached 
us the other Kf when Felice Orsini escaped m the 
fhe ait of Mantua, that we can form any idea of 
th ictions 


-"—The Times. 
—* GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and Co., 2, Farringdon- | 


This any is ‘published, 1 vol. post 8v0, price 5s. 
HAT is TRUTH? or, Revelation its own | 
Nemesis. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 
London: Joun SeAaEEe, 8 8, King W tom street, Strand. 
“WOR ORTH NOTICE. 
= has always been wanted is now published, 
‘ixteenth Thousand, price 4s., post free, 
rP\HE DICTIONARY APPENDIX, with w 
wards of Seven Thousand Words not found in the | 
Dictio , comprising the Participles of the Verbs, which 
perplex all writers. 
“No person that writes a letter should be without this | 
work. This book is invaluable.”— W eekly Times. 


“We heartily recommend this book.”—Evangelical Ma-| 


gazine. 
“ It is as necessary as Walker himself.”—The Critic. 
“The author has done good service to his country in the | 
compilation of this volume.”—Literary Argus. 


London: Jonny F. SHaw, 36, Paternoster-row. 


By James | ‘ 


ol 
which weigh upon the rich plains of Lom- | 


JOHN CRAWFURD, F.R.S. 
London: Brapgury and Evans, 11, Bouveric-street. 





Now ready, boards 1s. 6d., cloth 2s. (free by post), 


HARACTERS AND ee &e. 
| By J. W. KIN 
| “Of historical value, and Sritten with refreshing 
| piquancy .’— Liverpool Albion. 

“The descriptions are excellent, and so life-like that the 
| | reader may almost fancy himself’ in the sceue. ”— Sheffield 
eee 

172, Fleet-street, and all Booksellers. 





| s. 6d. cloth, lettered, 
| FPOOK OF JUDGES. —Sermons in Explana- 
| tion of the Popular Histories Recorded in the portion 
of the Sacred Volume comprised in the First Eleven 
ters of Judges. By the late Rev. SAMUEL NOB 
Author of * bi Plenary Inspiration of the Scriptures 
Asserted,” &c., & 
| London: peace 8S. Hopson, 22, Portugai-street, Lin 
coln’s inn. 

: J ust published, prey 58. cloth gilt, 

ADELAIDE, QUEEN of ITALY ; or, THB 

IRON CROWN: an Historical Talc. By WILLIAM 

| BERNARD MacCABE, Author. of “Bertha; or, the 
and the Emperor ;” “ Florine: a Tale of the First Crusades; 
“A Catholic History of England,” &c. &c. 

London : C. DoLMAN, 61, New Bond-street, and 22, Pater: 
noster-row. 




















This day is published, 8vo, price 1s., 

LETTER 

Adaptation to the French St of Shakspeare’ s “AS 

You Like t.” Translated by THEODOSIA LADY MON- 
SON 

} Cs Joun CHapMay, 8, King William-street, Strand. 


| Seventh Thousand, price 2s. 6d., cloth, post f 
| | [XDISFENSABLE. LIVE and LEARN: A 
Guide to all who wish to Speak and Write Correctly. 
“*Tive and Learn’ is an excellent book. We look upon 
it as really indispensable. We advise our readers to imitate 
our example, procure the book, and sell it not atany price.” 

| —Educational Gazette. 
| London: Jou F, SuAw, Southampton-row, and Pater- 
noster-row. 
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INDIAN ISLANDS and ADJACENT COUNTRIKS. ~ 





Y GEORGE SAND, upon her 
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